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THE SCHOLAR’S MISSION. 
BY REV. W. RUPP, D.D. 


WE are accustomed to say that education is its own end, and 
that it is to be pursued for its own sake. Knowledge is to be 
desired, not because knowledge is power which the possessor 
may either turn to his own account in a selfish way, or use 
beneficently in the service of his fellow-men, but because it is 
a good in itself. There is truth in this representation. Know- 
ledge has value for the subject possessing it independently of 
any utilitarian end which it may be made to subserve. It con- 
tributes to the proper development of the human soul—yea, it 
is the indispensable ccndition of such development. Education 
is in a high sense the making of the man. It is the actualiza- 
tion of the possibilities of manhood, which the individual in- 
volves by nature and which constitute ‘his original and peculiar 
essence. God Himself never creates a finished soul. He only 
creates a potential soul; and this potential soul is required to 
actualize itself, or to become an actual soul, by its own effort, 
under the pressure of outward stimulations. Education, then, 
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—the bringing out or unfolding of the soul’s native energies— 
is a part of the process of its self-actualization, and has its 
primary value in this end. ‘The acquisition of knowledge, 
accordingly, the pursuit of science, the study of language, of 
mathematics, or of history, have their primary end, not in any 
utilitarian purpose outside of the man, but in the perfect 
development of the man himself. 

This may be regarded as a correct representation of the end 
of education in general; but we cannot accept it as a suffi- 
cient view of that liberal culture or scholarship, which it is the 
design of the higher institutions of learning to promote. It 
may be applicable to the education afforded to all the children of 
the State in its common or public schools; but it can hardly be 
applicable to that afforded by the colleges and universities, of 
whose advantages, in the nature of the case, only a very small 
percentage of the children of the State can ever avail themselves. 
If, nevertheless, the Church and State unite in founding and 
supporting such institutions by means of funds collected from 
the whole people, this can be justifiable only on the supposition 
that the advantages of education here afforded to the few, shall 
be made somehow to accrue to the benefit of the many. These 
institutions are not founded and maintained merely for the 
purpose of enabling the comparatively small number of students 
who find their way into them, to develop their individual 
capacities and to make men of themselves, Or does it require 
so much more labor and expense to make men of the few 
favored youths who get into college, than of the many young 
people to whom such privilege is denied? That supposition 
would not be the most flattering to the capacity of college and 
university students. If the object were simply to develop 
their individual manhood, and to make of them good men, good 
citizens, good members of society, good husbands, good fathers, 
that would be nothing more than is expected of the many 
thousands of boys who are never so fortunate as to see the 
inside of a college; and for the attainment of that object it 
should not be necessary for the Church and State to expend the 
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large sums of money which are now invested in institutions of 
liberal education. Liberal education, then, must have an end 
apart from the mere personal perfection of the student; or, 
scholarship must have an end and mission apart from the per- 
sonality and personal advantage of the scholar. 

What is that end, and what is that mission? This question 
is not just the same as the question concerning the vocation or 
immediate employment of the scholar. Scholarly vocations, or 
professions, are many and various. There is, for example, the 
profession of the minister, the lawyer, the physician, the jour- 
nalist, the author, the teacher; each of which requires special 
preparation on the part of its.incumbent, and a higher degree 
of education than that which is required by men in the ordinary 
walks of life. Each, moreover, has a special object in view and 
promotes special interests. The minister preaches the Gospel, 
attends to the duties of religion, and is supposed to be in some 
sense a conservator of the morals of society; the lawyer 
defends the legal rights of the members of the social body ; 
the physician heals diseases, and acts as the guardian of health ; 
the journalist collects and disseminates news, and assists in the 
formation of public opinion ; and the teacher is engaged in the 
‘training of the young and rising generation of citizens. And 
for these services they are paid what is supposed to be a fair 
remuneration. But if the pay were always a strict equivalent 
for the services rendered, then, when the fee is paid, society 
would have discharged its debt, and would be under no further 
obligation to the man of knowledge. Besides, the man of know- 
ledge would, in that case, simply be selling his knowledge as a 
common commodity for his personal benefit, just as other com- 
modities are sold. 

But, while it is admitted that the services of professional 
men and scholars should be liberally rewarded, it is generally 
felt, nevertheless, that the conduct of professional life in a 
mercenary spirit is something unworthy of professional dignity. 
Each of the learned professions, it is felt, has an end outside of 
the personality and apart from the personal advantage of the * 
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individual by whom it is practiced. This, indeed, may be said 
to be true of every calling and every occupation in life. The 
merchant in selling his goods, the mechanic in performing his 
work, and the farmer in raising his crops, must not be gov- 
erned in his activity merely by motives of self-interest, but by 
considerations also of the common good of humanity. This at 
least is the Christian, and, as we believe, also the supremely 
rational view of human life. In all departments of human life 
is applicable the saying of the apostle Paul, in which he bids 
Christian men, not to be looking each merely to his own things, 
but also to the things of others. But if this be true of the 
humblest laborer, now much more must it be true of the scholar, 
who owes so much of what he is to the gratuitous favor of 
society! The skill of the physician, the shrewdness of the 
lawyer, the eloquence of the preacher, and the wisdom of the 
statesman do not exist merely for their individual benefit, to be 
converted into as much money as they will bring in the market. 
That is an utterly unworthy conception of a scholar’s mission. 
Think of a minister of the Gospel preaching merely for money, 
and selling his services always for what they will bring in the 
highest market! But really that is no worse than if the lawyer, 
the physician, or the politician does the same thing. And what 
shall we say of the scientist, who owes so much of his genius 
and of his opportunities to the society which has made him, 
but loads down his inventions with patents until they become a 
curse instead of a blessing to the community ? * 


* We do not mean to question the propriety or justice of the services of the 
inventor being rewarded on the part of society by means of a patent. Every 
man ought to enjoy the fruits of his own labor, but no more; and every man 
ought to pay something to society for its trouble with him. We have seen the 
proposition maintained in all seriousness that, if two hunters could each kill 
six birds a day by means of slings, and one of them should invent a bow by 
the use of which each could kill six birds more a day, the inventor would 
thereafter always be entitled to the six additional birds killed by his com- 
panion, for after giving them up the latter would be no worse off than he was 
before the invention was made. This reasoning might be valid if the inventor 
were without father, without mother, without kindred and without race. But 
» since he is a member of a race which has done so much for him, and without 
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There is, then, an end or purpose of all the learned professions, 
or rather of the learning, the scholarship belonging to the pro- 
fessions, which is different from the immediate advantage which 
these may bring to the practitioners, and different even from the 
immediate services which the latter may render to the individual 
members of: society, in so far as these services may be paid for 
with money. That end is a common one—an end that is com- 
mon to allscholarship in whatever form or profession it may be 
employed; and that end lies in humanity itself in its solidarity, 
and consists in the continuous development and progressive per- 
fectionment of humanity. The end of liberal education, then, 
is not merely the making of the men who are educated, but it 
is the making of the race. It is the scholar’s mission to labor 
in the making of humanity—in the advancement of Man physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally and spiritually. 

It has been said that “the proper study of mankind is 
man.”* In the contrasted sense of the poet who first uttered 
it, this proposition may not be true. It is not true that God 
and His mind are wholly beyond human comprehension, and 
that therefore men’s thoughts should be occupied entirely about 
man and about human affairs. If God can not be known, then 
man can not be known either; for then there is no ground for 
the explanation either of man’s origin or destiny. The poet’s 
proposition, then, is not true in a sense that would rule out all 
effort to know God and His ways. Nor is it.true in such sense 
as would make the study and knowledge of external nature to 
be either without interest or value. The study of nature has 
its importance for us, not only because it leads to enlarged 
power over nature, which may be made tributary to our physi- 
cal comfort, but also because, by the enlarged comprehension of 


which there would be no field for his agency, it is a question whether he does 
not also owe something to it, and whether he is entitled to the fruit of all the 
additional work which his genius has made possible. 


* “ Know then thyself, presume not (od to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is Man.” 
Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. II. 
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the laws of nature, such study tends to give us more adequate 
views of the mind of God, and thus indirectly a better under- 
standing of our own.* With these limitations, however, it is 
true that “‘the proper stu:ly of mankind is man.” The highest 
and best scholarship is that which is most conversant with man, 
his nature, his capacity, his wants and his destiny. Hence it 
was that over the gate of the Delphian temple there stood the 
inscription, said to have come down from heavep, “ Know 
thyself ;” which signified that self-knowledge on the part of 
men is not only the most valuable knowledge to men themselves, 
but also the first condition of rightly knowing and honoring the 
gods. It has been said that in the universe there are but two 
supreme and permanent realities, namely God and the soul ; 
which may be accepted as correct, provided by soul we under- 
stend a society of souls, or personal spirits, standing in recipro- 
cal relations with God and with each other. But if this he true, 
then it will follow that the chief object of the student’s reflec- 
tion and study, next to God at least, should be man—not 
indeed merely the individual, but the social man. 

Man is man only in society, and can, therefore, be rightly 
known only in this relation. We are members of a race, to the 
historic evolution of which we owe not only our place in life, 
but also our individual peculiarities and qualities. This does 
not mean that the individual soul is not the product of a divine 
or creative energy, but that the creative energy is conditioned 
in its operation by all past fortunes of humanity. A Homer, a 
Shakespeare, a Newton, or an Edison, is the product of ages of 
struggle and suffering, of development and progress, in the 
race and nation to which he belongs, and could have appeared 


* The knowledge of man, the knowledge of nature, and the knowledge of 
God mutually condition each other. God can only be known in proportion 
as man and nature are known. The human mind can know God only in 
proportion as its cognitive powers are developed; and it is bound to derive its 
general conception of God from itself. But, then, on the other hand, the true 
knowledge of the being and character of God is the light which illuminates 
the nature and destiny of man; and it is with the knowledge of these that 
man is most deeply concerned. 
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in no other time and place than his own.* The individual's 
physical and intellectual endowments are inheritances for which 
past generations have labored and suffered ; and bis opportuni- 
ties of development and action are conditions produced by the 
life and toil of the social body to which he belongs. To that 
social body he is bound by innumerable ties. To it he owes the 
mental and moral furniture of his soul. There could be no 
mental development without the stimulating presence of de- 
veloped mind in the social organism.f And apart from this 
social organism there could be neither morality nor religion. 
The conscience, which is the organ of morality, is not merely a 
function of the individual mind, but equally as much of the 
common mind of society—the spirit of the age, as is evident 
from the fact that its decisions are governed by the habits and 
manners of different times and places. And religion, too, while 
it expresses an immediate relation between man and God, 
nevertheless depends for its development and energy upon 
man’s relation to man in the solidarity of human society. If 
one man were alone in the world, he could have neither morality 
nor religion, any more than intelligence or civilization. From 
all this it follows, then, that it is not merely the individual, but 


*In the above we do not mean to affirm that the individual is the product 
solely of his endowments and environment. We hold, on the contrary, that 
the personal will, or power of self-determination, has much to do with the de- 
velopment of an individual. Some may, through their own fault, fail to realize 
all the possibilities of their being; but no one can make more of himself than 
his nature and environment will permit. 

+ The question as to the first awakening of mind in the race, though inter- 
esting in itself, does not directly concern us here. We remark, however, by 
the way, that we, for our part at least, can conceive of it only as occurring 
very-gradually in consequence of the reciprocal relations of a number of 
human individuals and under the stimulating influence of the mind of the 
Creator. The infancy of the race resembles the infancy of the individual in 
this, that there is no direct memory or knowledge of it. We have no recol- 
lection of our transition from the unconscious to the conscious condition of 
existence; and neither has the race. Nor is there any revelation to make up 
for this lack of recollection. We can only make inferences in regard to the 
infancy of the race, as we make inferences in regard to our own infancy from 
what we see in the lives of others, 
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the social man that forms the proper object of the study of 
mankind. It is man in his social relations, as these give 
rise to the varied interests and. forms of life and action, which 
we express by the words civilization, industry, government, 
morality, religion, that forms the most important object of 
human thought and study. No other knowledge can equal in 
interest and value that which has to do with man himself in 
these essential relations, Indeed all other knowledge, not even 
excepting that of theology itself, may be said in some sense to 
form part only of the great science of man, and to derive its 
interest from this, 

And now, what is the end of this science of man? Cui bono? 
What is it good for? We answer that its end is the ever- 
continuing evolution of the social man—the progress of human 
society—the development of the community, the nation, the 
race into a higer and better condition. It is the design of all 
science, whatever may be the immediate object with which it 
has to do, to contribute to the progress of humanity in goodness 
and happiness, And it is the mission of the scholar, no matter 
what may be his immediate calling or profession, to serve as 
instrument and means for the further development of that 
social organism: to whose past evolution he owes his own 
existence and his opportunities. 

Human society has not yet reached a state of perfection ; 
and its present condition, therefore, is not a finality. Of this 
proposition the existing dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things and the increasing frequency and violence of social dis- 
turbances may be considered a sufficient proof. Never was 
dissatisfaction more widespread, and discontent more general. 
The present generation is satisfied with nothing as it is, either 
in science, in art, or in life. Hence we have new sciences, new 
arts, new forms of industry, new methods of trade, new theolo- 
gies, and, of course, new theories of society, or of the social 
man. There is a superabundance of new sociological schemes 
for the reorganization and regeneration of humanity, which, if 
they prove nothing else, show at least that there is a wide- 
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spread dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, such as 
is not compatible with an ideal state of society. Society in 
general, it is felt by an ever-increasing namber of people, has 
arrived at a pass where it cannot remain; and there is impera- 
tive necessity that it should be helped to reach a higher plane, 
upon which there may be a better adjustment of its various 
interests and forces. And numerous plans are accordingly 
proposed, some wise and some otherwise, for the attainment of 
this end. What is wanted is a reorganization or readjustment 
of the leading factors of society in such way as to produce a 
larger amount of good for all its members. There are in the 
constitution of human society two leading factors or tendencies, 
namely, the centripetal and the centrifugal, or the general and the 
individual ; the one tending to consolidation, to the exaltation of 
authority, and to the subjection of the individual to the general 
will; the other to expansion, to the assertion of individual 
right, and the maintenance of individual liberty in thought and 
action. And the leading problen—a problem extending to all 
the spheres of society, the State, the Church, the school, and the 
realms of industry and trade—the leading problem is how to 
arrange and organize these factors in such way as to secure the 
‘most favorable conditions of existence for all—conditions that 
shall secure to every individual the right of the freest personal 
activity and development, yet without trenching upon the 
rights of other individuals, and thus give to all an equal chance 
of life and happiness. 

To persuade ourselves that this problem has already been 
conclusively solved, and that the present state of society here in 
America is a finality, beyond which nothing better is attain- 
able or thinkable, would be a mere delusion, that ought to be 
dispelled by the roar of the multitude of voices which are heard 
demanding something new and better. This universal demand 
for something new in the social order is not a mark of insanity. 
Humanity as a whole is not insane, Its demand, though per- 
haps not altogether reasonable, has in it, at least, a measure of 
reason, And there would, therefore, be no use in saying that 
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the best attainable condition has been reached, and that the 
agitation for something better: is all unjustifiable, being merely 
the work of wicked and designing men. That would be some- 
thing like the judgment which Rome has always pronounced on 
the Reformation. The Reformation, in the opinion of Rome, 
was simply the work of wicked and rebellious men. There was 
no occasion for it, no call for it; and if Luther and a few other 
bad men had just kept quiet, there would have been no Refor- 
mation, and everything would have remained as it was of old. 
That, of course, betrays but a shallow knowledge of history. 
But it is no more superficial than the judgment which many 
entertain in regard to the socialistic agitations of our day. 
These agitations, whatever their immediate object may be, are 
pronounced to be all wrong, both in matter and form. The 
objects which they have in view, and the manner in which 
these objects are pursued, deserve no consideration or counte- 
nance from staid and sober men. The only right way of deal- 
ing with them is to put them down by the strong hand of the 


law.* Let the demands of social reformers be met with powder 
and bullets, is the counsel of no inconsiderable part of the pub- 
lic press. 

Powder and bullets, iron and steel, force and violence: these 
have, indeed, been the means of dealing with matters of this 
kind in all past ages. This is probably one of the reasons why 
in the Hebrew Scriptures the rulers of the world-powers, with 


* No remark was more frequently heard during the troubles of the past 
summer than this, that “the law must be enforced.” It expresses a proposi- 
tion in which all are agreed. Of course the law must be enforced. That is 
what the law exists for. But, after all, the political wisdom which has noth- 
ing more tovoffer than this plain proposition, is not very profound wisdom. 
The execution of the law, When the justice or fairness of the law itself is in 
dispute, or when its provisions manifestly fail to afford a remedy for evils 
complained of, is not an end of the controversy. The present contention on 
the part of great masses of people is that the law itself is in need of reform; 
and they will, therefore, not be willing to accept the enforecment of the law as a 
solution of the difficulty which is pressing upon society. The law itself needs 
to be amended by the application to it of the higher law of right Christian 
reason and conscience. 
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which the people of Israel came in contact, are usually repre- 
sented under the symbols of wild beasts; as in Daniel, for 
instance, the Babylonian, the Median and the Persian empires 
are represented respectively by the lion, the bear and the leo- 
pard, while the Greek power is denoted by a beast exceedingly 
terrible, dreadful and strong, whose name is not mentioned. 
This representation implied that these world-powers generally 
deported themselves with brutal violence and cruelty, as. well 
as with brutal unreason and passion. And is not that the 
way in which the so-called secular power still for the most part 
behaves itself? What is king-craft or state-craft, or practical 
politics, but the highest refinement of animal cunning, with 
little infusion of truly human reason or moral sentiment? It 
is a game of shrewdness and violence, for the most part, from 
which most that is human in man is absent, and in which all that 
is brutal is present.* And some would have it that this is a 
finality, beyond which nothing may reasonably be thought of 
or expected. To adopt this view would, indeed, be to despair 


of the future of humanity; and then one might perhaps be 
ready, with Huxley, to “hail the advent of some friendly 
comet that would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable 
‘ consummation.” But in Daniel there is a prémise that some 
time “one who is like unto a Son of man” shall set up a king- 
dom, which shall be given to the saints of the Most High, and 
that all dominions shall serve and obey Him. That, as we 


* It isa common saying that “in politics as in war all things are allowable ;” 
and it is supposed to be a proper thing for one party (the party that is out of 
power), to occupy itself eatirely in the work of harassing and thwarting its 
opponents, though it be at the expense of the prosperity of the whole people. 
It is a matter of common observation, toc, that men, who in private life are 
perfectly humane and gentle, being faithful to their wives, kind to their 
families, and fair in their intercourse with their immediate neighbors, recog- 
nize no law that binds them either to honesty or truthfulness in politics. All 
this shows how much of the beast there is still in the art of governing men, 
and how much this art needs to be humanized through the influence of higher 
and better thought. Public opinion should make such practices impossible ; 
but public opinion must be the creation of those who are called to think for 
the public. 
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understand it, means that the governing power of human 
society shall some day become thoroughly humanized—that is 
to say, human society shall some day be organized in strict 
eccordance with the principles of reason and love which are 
revealed in the life of the Son of Man. Will that promise 
never be fulfilled? Shall men not think of it, pray for it, labor 
for it? Shall those especially, who, by reason of their ability, 
attainments and station, are the natural leaders and teachers of 
men, be satisfied with things as they are, delivering the fortunes 
of society into the hands of the politicians, and making no 
efforts to promote the realization of this ideal of the kingdom 
of God? 

Some, indeed, tell us that there is nothing to be done, 
because the whole process of history is one of natural evolution, 
in which the mechanical law of cause and effect prevails as 
completely as in the order of mere physical sequence. Virtue- 
and vice, morality and immorality, happiness and misery, both 
in public and in private life, are necessary effects of causes that 
have been working in the organism of humanity for ages. The 
condition of society is, indeed, changing; but it is changing in 
consequence of the operation of a blind law, acting through 
competition, or struggle for existence, and natural selection, 
whose results cannot beJaltered in the least by intelligent and 
volitional action. The stream of human life is flowing on in 
consequence of a force that is inherent in itself, and human 
freedom has nothing at all to do with its direction, If human- 
ity is made better, or worse, it is in consequence of the opera- 
tion of a natural law, which has no moral feelings, no sense of 
pity or sympathy, and which, instead of being affected and 
modified by the volitional actions of individuals, itself deter- 
mines and controls them. The force that works in history, 
according to this view, is a force that hears no prayers, heeds 
no sacrifices, counts no tears and yields to no influence of 
human agency whatever. .The only thing that men can 
do is to let it alone and accept the results of its operation 
with resignation. The whole practical philosophy of human 
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life is, accordingly, summed up in the two words, laissez 
faire. 

But such theories, however invulnerable they may appear in 
the contemplation of logic, inevitably split upon the rock of 
conscience, We are conscious of a feeling of responsibility for 
our actions, and that implies that we are free beings—deter- 
mining our environment, as well as being determined by it, and 
working out our own fortunes, as well as shaping the destiny of 
the race.* History is a realm of intelligence and freedom, 
whose subjects are not mere senseless and passive atoms, but 
intelligent and self-acting agents. There is law in history, 
too. This fact has been strongly emphasized in modern evo- 
lutionary thinking. There is unity of plan and continuity of 
movement in history. And this implies that there is a direct- 
ing mind, an impelling will, watching over and controlling the 
whole process, and guiding it to its predestined end, ‘‘ That one 
far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” But 
the elements with which the all-governing mind here works, 
are not senseless atoms; they are self-conscious and free per- 
sonalities, akin to the creating and governing mind itself. We 
may not be able to reconcile to our own satisfaction these ap- 
parently opposite conceptions of necessity and freedom in the 
realm of human history—the one securing unity, continuity of 
development, and the realization of a preconceived ideal plan, 
and the other securing the independence of personality, the 
reality of morality, and the significance of human action as 
determining weal and woe. But we are convinced of the 
truthfulness of these conceptions; and we are convinced that 
both these factors co-operate in the movement of history. As 
in the freezing of water, the law of contraction, under the 


* It may be said that the consciousness of responsibility, or the conscious- 
ness of freedom, is merely a consciousness of the belief that we are free—a 
mental phenomenon, but that this is no proof of a corresponding reality in the 
metaphenomenal or noumenal order. We do not admit the possibility of such 
contradiction between consciousness and objective reality. We hold that con- 
sciousness has reality, not illusion, for its object. 
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influence of cold, at a certain point gives way to the law of 
expansion, thus securing a beneficent purpose in the economy 
of nature; so in the evolution of humanity the law of necessity, 
operating through the principles of competition and natural 
selection, gives way at a certain stage to the law of freedom, 
operating through the principles of conscience and love. Thus 
there is in the evolution of humanity an element of altruism, as 
well as of egoism, and human history is invested throughout 
with a distinctively moral character and meaning. Human 
history, then, is a moral process, and its progress is conditioned 
by the moral acts of men, but especially of the great and lead- 
ing personalities with whose deeds we are so much concerned in 
the study of history. This is in accordance with the estimate 
which humanity has always put upon its great men. Itisa 
fact that men in all ages and climes have looked for their 
greatest blessings, not to external nature, nor directly to any 
power above nature, but to men of ability and eminence, like 
the law-givers of antiquity, or the founders and reformers of 
religion; and those who have materially contributed to the 
progress and prosperity of their people, have afterwards been 
worshiped as heroes and demigods. This fact of hero-worship 
is a proof that, according to the spontaneous judgment or con- 
science of humanity, human welfare and progress are not the 
product merely of the operation of natural laws with which 
thought and volition have nothing to do, but of human conduct 
intelligently or rationally directed. 

But some, again, suppose that all that is necessary in order 
to the advancement of mankind, or the coming of the kingdom 
of God, is the spiritual regeneration of men by the grace of 
God. Let men be converted, it is said sometimes, and society 
will come right spontaneously. It is not thought that is wanted 
so much, but prayer. If men’s hearts could be made right, 
their heads would become right of themselves. If all church- 
members, for instance, were Christians in heart, then church- 
union would come. If all men were religious, then there would 
be no intemperance, and as a consequence of that, poverty 
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would cease.* If all capitalists and laboring men were con- 
verted, then they would be kindly disposed towards each other, 
and their conflicts would come to an end. Now, in one view, 
this representation may be accepted as correct. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the religion of Christ is the remedy for all human 
ills, and the medium for the realization of the highest human 
good. And if all men were Christians, in the full sense of the 
term, having the mind and will of Christ, then the kingdom of 
God would have come in its perfection. But to be a Christian 
in this sense is more than to be converted or to have undergone 
a change of heart. To the idea of Christian character there 
belongs more than the notion of a good heart or good will. The 
head needs to be made good as well as the heart, and neither 
one can be made thoroughly good without the other ; although 
it is said of King David that his heart was perfect with the 
Lord, while his character certainly was not perfect, nor his 
conduct in conformity with the absolute standard of right. But 
if that was possible for David, it may be possible now also for 
men to be Christians, as to the general tendency of their life, 
sincerly loving Christ and their fellowmen, and yet to stand for 
principles and methods in public and private life that are not 
‘Christian, The Spirit of Christ, understanding by that both 
an efficient motive and a perfect rule of moral conduct, is un- 
doubtedly the leaven that will transform human society and 
make it to be in truth the kingdom of God. But this spirit 
does not apply itself and its rules naturally and spontaneously 


* Not a few well-disposed people are sincerely convinced that the sole cause 
of pauperism, if not of every other evil in this world, is. the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and that if the manufacture and sale of these could be stopped, 
then the work of all reform would be finished. We believe, too, that the sale 
of intoxicated liquors as a beverage should be prohibited by law; but we are 
very sure that in the present condition of sogiety this can not be effectually 
done. We hold that poverty is as much the cause of intemperance, as intem- 
perance is of poverty. So long as there are tenement houses, and sweating 
establishments, so long there will also be saloons. And the work of reform 
will, accordingly, demand much more expenditure of thought and toil than 
many an ardent prohibitionist imagines, 
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to the innumerable interests and relations of human society; 
on the contrary, its application is possible only through the 
moral action, that is, the intelligence and volition, of the indi- 
vidual members of which society is composed, 

lt follows, then, that the progress of society can only take 
place as a consequence of growing Christian intelligence and 
thought. The Christian principle intelligently applied to the 
ever-varying cond'tions and problems of life, is the true and 
efficient principle of human progress. And it is the scholar’s 
mission in society to serve as the organ for the application of 
this principle to the multiplied forms of thought and action of 
which the life of society consists. It is he to whom society 
looks for direction and help in its critical moments, and for 
soundness of practical judgment at all times. And the value of 
scholarship will, therefore, ever be measured by the degree in 
which it fulfills this expectation, and answers the purpose of 
the advancement of society. A scholarship that is helpless in 
the presence of the problems of the age, having neither counsel 
nor aid to offer, is essentially defective, no matter how much 
knowledge it may involve. And a scholarship that does not 
see the problems, has but little just claim to the name. It is 
doubtless an interesting thing to know the distance and com- 
position of the stars; and such knowledge may be said to 
be useful, too, by reason of the strength which the acquisition 
of it imparts to the mind of the student, and by reason of the 
enlarged view of the universe which he thereby gains; but if 
the astronomer should live among the stars so entirely as to 
become oblivious to the affairs of earth, and insensible to the 
pains and pleasures of hearts around him, he could hardly be 
pronounced a valuable member of the human family. The his- 
_torian who knows all about the number and succession of the 
Babylonian and Egyptian kings, of their battles and conquests, 
of their banquets and hunting expeditions, and of the customs 
of their harems, but is not able to cast an intelligent vote at a 
municipal election, can scarcely be said to have studied history 
to much purpose. And the man who is thoroughly master 
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of numismatics, being able to tell the date and value of the 
minutest Greek or Persian coin, but is profoundly ignorant of 
the existence and meaning of the “silver question,” does not 
possess the kind of knowledge required to fit a man for the per- 
formance of any real mission in the modern world.* 

The age in which we are living is calling for men of high 
thinking and of Christian consecration, who can understand its 
perplexities and feel its distresses—for men who have thor- 
oughly studied man, the social man, and who know his ailments 
and his wants, and are able to suggest a remedy. The age 
wants men who can think profoundly on the problems of 
humanity, and at the same time give to their thoughts a prac- 
tical direction and aim. The age wants practical men—that is 
to say, not men without theory, men who fling theory to the 
winds, men who have no faith in theory and go at their work 
blindly, according to the dictates of interest or passion, of whom 
it has more than enough already ; but men of the highest intel- 
ligence as well as the highest practical aptitude—men whose 
theories shall be supremely practical, and whose practice shall 
be regulated always by the highest and best theory. 

For such men our age is calling loudly and earnestly. Such 
men are needed in the crisis of transition which is evidently 
upon us, There are many things in this age that can not 
remain as they are. Who supposes, for instance, that the 
Church can always remain in its present divided condition, or 
that politics can always remain the thing which it is now, or 


* We do not forget that in seholarship, too, as well as elsewhere, there is 
need of a division of labor; and that some divisions of thought must neces- 
sarily be more practical than others. The student of pure mathematics, of 
metaphysics, or of philosophical theology may not be engaged in work as 
directly practical as that which engages the attention of the economist, the 
moralist, or the preacher; and yet his work is not in vain. It belongs to the 
totality of that intellectual activity which has for its ultimate end the pro- 
gressive development of man. But this end no student may forget and be 
true to his proper calling. Knowledge, like the Sabbath, exists for man, not 
man for knowledge. He who fails to remember this trath, and parts with his 
interest and sympathy in human life, is not fulfilling the true mission of a 
scholar. 

28 
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that the present methods of determining wages and settling 
disputes between capital and labor can always endure? This 
old order is bound to change. Indeed, so many things have 
already become new in the order of modern life, that society 
exists now in a state of unstable equilibrium, and there can be 
no rest until all things shall have become new. The advance- 
ment of science, the invention of new machinery, and the 
application of steam and electricity to the world’s labor, to 
speak of nothing else, will alone require a new arrangement of 
the elements and methods of the whole social order. Society 
cannot now get along on the old lines or with the old methods. 
There is needed a more thorough application of the Christian 
principle, the principle of equity and love, to all the modes of 
social action ; and this is possible only through well-directed 
intelligence and thought. 

The age, then, is calling for men of thorough scholarship and 
Christian consecration in all the walks of professional life. 
And its appeal comes with especial force to the young men of 
to-day. The older men, whose training was received in other 
times and under other conditions, and whose habits of thought 
have long since become fixed, may not be capable entirely of 
comprehending this new age in which we are now living. 
Many of us can do no more, perhaps, than stand with a kind of 
dumb amazement in presence of the mighty forces with which 
the age is agitated, wondering what is going to be the result of 
it all. We feel that a new world is about to be born; and we 
would fain hope that it is going to be a better world than that 
which now is. We believe that faith in God and in humanity 
justifies this hope. The beginning of the twentieth century 
will be the opening of a new and better era for mankind than 
the nineteenth has been with all its brilliant achivements, 
Mer will be better and happier than they are now. Whether 
the new era shall come through evolution or through revolu- 
tion, whether the birth-throes shall be mild or whether they shall 
be severe, will depend somewhat upon the tenacity with which 
this generation shall hold on to the old order, and somewhat also 
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upon the wisdom and patience which shall be exhibited by the 
representatives of the new. But in no case will the new era 
come by mere accident or charce, without human intelligence 
and will. It can only come as the gift and through the service 
of a generation of men of high thought and martyr courage. 
It is a grand, an inspiring prospect for the young men of 
to-day, gifted with the fortune of a liberal education, that they 
may be actors in the drama of the social reformation which is 
evidently before us. Of Alexander, of Macedon, it is said that 
on a certain occasion he wept because there were no more lands 
to be conquered, No young man now, with the chance of a 
liberal education, need to weep as though there were nothing 
for him to accomplish. A new age is to be inaugurated, a new 
world is to be born, a new condition of society is to be created ; 
and here the scholar will find a field and a mission worthy of 
his highest powers.* 


* The above paper contains the substance of an address delivered at the 
opening of the theological and literary institutions of the Reformed Church, at 
Lancaster, Pa., September 13, 1894. The occasion, of course, determined the 
choice of subject, and also to some extent the manner of treatment. Since the 
writing of it was finished, we have read Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s noted book on 
“Social Evolution,” in which the author seems to arrive at conclusions dia- 
metrically opposite to the views presented in this paper. Mr. Kidd views the 
subject of human progress from the stand-point of evolution. But contrary to 
the manner of the ordinary evolutionist, he makes the religious impulse to be 
the chief factor in the evolution of society. And this religious impulse, which 
alone provides the altruistic sentiments required in order to the progress of 
humanity, according to Mr. Kidd, is both ultra-natural and ultra-rational. 
There is no sanction in reason, Mr. Kidd affirms repeatedly, for the social 
virtues which ave necessary as conditions of social development. The reason 
is essentially selfish, and human progress must consist largely in a struggle 
between reason and the ultra-rational principle of religion, For instance, the 
favored classes of society must always be impelled by their reason or intelli- 
gence to hold on to their privileges, and can only be moved to surrender them 
for the good of society by the altruistic feelings arising out of the ultra-rational 
principle of religion. 

In relation to all this we would say, in the first place, that we are sincerely 
glad that in a work so thoroughly scientific as this, so much account is made 
of the factor of religion in the evolution of human life. This shows ai least 
that all evolutionary science is not irreligious or atheistic. Here is an evolu- 
tionist, though by no means the first or only one, with whom any Christian 
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minister can heartily shake hands, But in the second place, we would observe 
that, in our opinion at least, Mr. Kidd presses the distinction between the 
religious and rational principles in man to an extent that is not warranted by 
the facts of numan nature or history. Th fact he seems to hold them in entire 
separation, and thus to introduce a dualism into the human mind. To this 
we are bound to object. The human soul is one; and any true progress must 
involve the co-ordinate development of all its faculties. The life of religion 
and morality must include them all. We cheerfully grant that mere intelli- 
gence or reason, if this could exist by itself, would not be sufficient for the 
production of either religion or morality; but neither would mere feeling be 
sufficient for this end. Both religion and morality involve an element of 
reason as well as of feeling. Mr, Kidd speaks continually of the altruistic 
feelings as the conditions of social development. In strictness, however, there 
can be no altruistic feelings, for feelings have nothing but pleasure and pain 
for their object. What is meant are altruistic sentiments ; but sentiments are 
feelings determjned by thought, and could have no existence without thought. 
How impossible it is to carry out a scheme of spiritual life in which the intel- 
lect shall be separated from feeling, is shown by Mr. Kidd himself; for when 
defining the contents of the religious principle underlying modern European 
civilization, he names the “doctrines’’ of individual salvation and of indi- 
vidual equality before God. We believe that in regard to this point he is 
right. These two docirines—the doctrine of individual salvation, or in other 
words the doctrine of the value of the individual soul, and the doctrine of the 
innate equality of all men before God—these are the guiding principles of our 
modern Christian civilization. But these are doctrines, and not mere feelings. 
Doctrines have for their contents rational conceptions or principles, while the 
only contents belonging to feelings, properly so-called, are pleasures and 
pains. If, then, Mr. Kidd accepts religious “doctrines’”’ as the moving 
springs of-social progress in modern Christian civilization, this implies that 
the principle of such progress is intellectual or rational as well as emotional. 
And if we maintain that it is the mission of the thinkers in society to unfold 
and apply the thought contained in the Christian principle to the innumerable 
details of human life and conduct, we hardly think that Mr. Kidd would 
object. And so, perhaps, our difference is more apparent than real. We must 
object, however, to the designation of the religious principle as ultra-natural 
and ultra-rational. Religion is the highest nature as well as the highest reason 
in man—that with reference to which his being is constituted from the 
beginning; and irreligidn, consequently, and immorality are a violation both 
of nature and of reason. If religion did not fit into man’s reason, then it 
would not be true for him, and would not long continue to impose upon 
his will. 





II. 


UNITY IN THE PROCESS OF THE WORLD’S 
DEVELOPMENT.* 


BY JOHN 8, STAHR, D,D. 


THE significance of the world movement comes to view only / 
in the ethical development of man. The earth in its physical 
aspect is an object of the keenest scientific interest, and the 
study of its genesis and its gradual formation until it became 
the theatre of life presents problems which may well engage 
the powers of the greatest intellect. Much more interesting 
and important is the unfolding of the life system now found 
upon the earth ;Jand the tracing out of the relationships which 
hold between the different forms of life and of the conditions 
under which the operations of the world from this point of view 
have been carried forward, are not only important and ennobling, 
but also essential to the full development of man’s intellectual 
and moral powers. The naturalist is not necessarily, therefore, 
to be regarded as typified by the man with the muck-rake in 
Pilgrim’s Progress, although unfortunately the outcome of his 
work sometimes seems to justify the comparison. The import- 
ant point is that in such study the connection between the dif. 
ferent parts or orders of nature, the ‘‘inner, spiritual bond ” 
that holds them all together, is not to be overlooked ; for then, 
and then only, does the meaning of the whole order come to 
view. All nature then looks forward and upward until we 
reach its crowning glory in man. But man is man only in 


* “Social Evolution.” By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan & Co. 
The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., 
FGS. James Pott & Co. 
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society. His excellence does not appear in the beauty and 
gracefulness of his form, nor in the subtlety and strength of his 
intellectual nature. Only when acting in consociation with his 
fellows and affected in turn by the influence which they exert 
upon him, does he manifest the greatness of his nature and the 
excellent gifts with which he is endowed. 

No attentive observer can have failed to notice the great 
stress which thoughtful men have laid in recent years upon the 
ethical factor in human development. During the decades 
which followed immediately after the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species ” the study of nature received a degree of 
attention hitherto unknown in the history of the world. This 
study was extraordinarily fruitful in every direction, and even 
in the study of man’s intellectual and moral nature as well as 
in the study of history and society, the scientific method of this 
school produced results of profound significance. The trend of 
scientific thought, however, was towards an apprehension of 
nature, including man as a component part, which regarded the 
whole domain as one realm, swayed by the same forces, pro- 
duced by a simple movement from below upward, without any 
qualitative difference between the extreme terms of the series 

pate which it had expanded. Both Herbert Spencer’s philoso- 
phy and Darwin’s theory of development, while they did not 
deny the existence of the ethical factor in the individual and in 
society, tended to minimize the significance of it, and to iden- 
tify it in essence with analogous manifestations in the animal 
world, It seemed that in this way the world in its development 
and essence could be reduced to absolute unity. Naturally such 
a conception of the world failed to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. Spencer scarcely convinces himself, and certainly not 
others, that he sees how the selfish principle is exalted into 
altruism, or the natural becomes moral. And yet altruism and 
morality are conditions absolutely essential to the existence of 
society and the development of man’s higher spiritual life. The 
importance of this is coming to be more and more fully recognized 
in proportion as men pay more regard to the study of social 
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questions. It is a striking fact that questions of this kind are 
rapidly acquiring an all-absorbing interest. Sociology is the 
coming science, and ethical questions as they come to view in 
man’s social relations are pressing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the student on every side. Huxley only expresses what 
is in the minds of men generally when he returns again and 
again to the ethical problem, and comes at last to the conclu- 
sion that it cannot be stated in terms derived from the principle 
which he sees predominant in nature as the ‘‘ cosmic principle,” 
commonly called the “ Struggle for Existence.” In “ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics” this truculent apostle of science tones down 
to the recognition of an order widely different from the pre- 
vailing tendency of nature, the sphere of the ethical in which 
man’s real development takes place. “ Cosmic Nature,” he 
says, “is no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the 
enemy of ethical nature.” “Social progress means the check- 
ing of the Cosmic process at every step, and the substitution 
for it of another, which may be called the ethical process; the 
end of which is not the survival of those who may happen to 
be fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions which exist, 
but of those which are ethically the best.””* Language like 
this is significant as the expression of contemporaneous thought, 
but especially significant as the language of Mr. Huxley. It 
indicates how deep an impression the ethical and social prob- 
lems of the day have made, and leads to the conviction that the 
hitherto accepted interpretations of nature from the standpoint 
of science are unsatisfactory and insufficient. The time has 
come when men feel the need of a deeper apprehension of 
natural development and human history. 

Taking a calm survey, now, of the whole field, is it possible 
to reduce the system of things before us toa unity? On the 
one hand there is the order of nature below man with all its 
laws and forces. On the other, the ethical world, governed by 
principles which seem to be radically different. These two 
orders meet in man, and to this extent at least, they are related 

* “ Evolution and Ethics,’’ pp. 27 and 33. 
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to one another, Now, each having its own peculiar Jaws and 
constitution, and its own mode of development, are these orders 
two distinct systems which coincide in man, the one depending 
upon a process from below upwards, the other, upon one from 
above downward? Or are the two orders, at first sight so 
radically different, in reality only parts of one system, subject 
to one process of unfolding, controlled by the same fundamental 
principles, and tending toward the same end? The former 
position has generally been taken in the supposed interest of 
theism; the latter, from the standpoint of atheism or pantheism. 
It has already been asserted that the trend of scientific thought 
since 1859 has unmistakably been in the direction of unity, 
toward a conception which makes the whole world kin, which 
says of every creature in earth or sea or sky: 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul.” 


And this tendency, it must be confessed, has done but scant 
justice to the moral and religious nature of man. Accordingly 


it was but to be expected that there should be strong opposition 
and vigorous protests against “ infidel doctrines” and “atheistic 
science” on the part of those who occupied theistic ground and 
stood as the champions of morality and religion. Unfortu- 
nately this opposition went too far, and by means of vehement 
assertion and dogmatic statement attempted to stay the 
progress or fix the bounds of scientific investigation. Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit. In the wild campaign against evolu- 
tion, the self-constituted champions of religion often occupied 
untenable ground, and, in consequence, were driven from their 
citadels, while the progress of scientific knowledge continued 
unchecked, and the new methods of inquiry were extended, to 
the great advantage of all interests, even into the doctrines of 
morality and religion, : 

Theology, as the name implies, is also a science, yea, the 
“queen of the sciences;” its method, therefore, must also be 
scientific, and its data, some of them found in human nature 
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and history, and others given by divine inspiration, need to be 
as carefully scrutinized as any others. The data must be facts— 
and no amount of dogmatism can ward off scientific examina- 
tion and treatment. In the course of the last twenty-five 
years, therefore, theology itself has undergone a great change 
by the application of the scientific method. In this way ground 
has been lost and won on both sides in the ferment of con- 
flicting opinion. The outcome of it all is, that both sides have 
in some things been found in error, and each has been in the 
possession of precious truth. The last word has not been 
spoken; but it is not too soon to assert that all the signs of the 
times point to a closer approach of the two sides. Science is 
rapidly learning that morality and religion cannot be accounted 
for by a “philosophy of dirt,” to use Carlyle’s expressive 
phrase, and theology is beginning to see that evolution may be 
held from a theistic as well as an atheistic standpoint. Indeed 
it may be confidently predicted that ultimately, and perhaps 
speedily, the conclusion will be established that the world move- 
ment, in its growth and development, from beginning to end, 
from the most insignificant animalcule to the most highly cul- 
tured man, is one process, involving many factors and different 
stages, but constituting, in the correlation and interaction of 
the parts, a strict unity, an organic whole. 

Two recent books, referred to at the beginning of this article, 
have received a great deal of attention because of the bearing 
which they have upon the question now so frequently under 
discussion. The former, ‘‘Social Evolution,” by Benjamin 
Kidd, has been called by one of its chief critics, the greatest 
contribution made to the elucidation of social questions for a 
decade; it has been heralded as marking a new epoch in scien- 
tific study almost as great as the publication of Darwin’s 
classic work; it has been accepted in religious circles as a 
complete vindication of the claims of religion over against 
evolutionary science. The book is undoubtedly thoughtful and 
strong, and its influence will prove most salutary. But it may 
well be doubted whether it will have anything like the effect 
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claimed for it, or whether it deserves all the praise lavished 
upon it by its enthusiastic admirers. Ia the first place it is not 
easy reading. The danger is that the author will either not be 
understood at all in many portions, or else misunderstood. And 
then again while, the auathor’s conclusion as to the necessity of 
making account of the religious factor in social development is 
undoubtedly right, some of his premises may fairly be ques- 
tioned, and, therefore, also exception may be taken to many of 
his inferences, and to the way in which he seems to apprehend 
the process and order of human development. We say, seems 
to apprehend, because it is by no means clear what the author's 
view of the world movement on its positive side, if he has any, 
really is. He is by far the stronger on the negative side, and 
he shows very clearly that the religious factor in human 
development cannot be excluded; but how it is included, or 
how the supernatural, or, as he calls it, the ultra-rational, enters 
into the process of human development, he does not attempt to 
explain. There seems to be a painful dualism, if not positive 
opposition, between the rational and moral principles as they 
affect human conduct. Perhaps a fuller statement of his views 
would serve to remove the difficulty which here presents itself; 
but as the argument stands, the presentation of the subject 
seems defective. 

It would be interesting to follow the author’s argument in 
detail ; the present opportunity, however, will allow the exami- 
nation of only a few salient points which are pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. For this purpose it is necessary first 
of all to set forth the author’s main contention, which may be 
stated as follows : 

The law of the “survival of the fittest” in the struggle for 
existence holds with inexorable rigor throughout the whole 
domain of animated nature and constitutes the only condition 
by which progress in the development of life is possible.* This 


*“ From this stress of nature has followed the highest result we are capable 
of conceiving, namely, continual advance towards higher and more perfect 
terms of life. Out of it has arisen every attribute of form, color, instinct, 
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law applies even to the human sphere where reason and intelli- 
gence enter into the process, and here, by means of the sur- 
vival of the strongest and best equipped individuals and ‘he 
dying out of the inferior or feebler members of the collective 
body, the way is open for the almost unlimited progress of 
human society, the few receiving the accruing benefits at the 
expense of the many. It would therefore manifestly be to the 
advantage of the large mass of individuals that they should 
agree upon conditions which would secure equal advantages to 
all, by stopping the strife of competition and bringing all upon 
the same level.* This, however, would at once stop the wheels 
of progress. Society would not only stand still, but deteriorate. 
The present would be made tolerable for the masses at the ex- 
pense of future generations. The interests of the individual 
and society are, therefore, absolutely antagonistic, and there is 
no rational sanction for human progress. The only way in 
which the advance of the race is secured, accordingly, is by 
causing men to act, not according to the dictates of their rea- 


son, but according to a sanction which is super-rational or 
ultra-rational.t Such a sanction is furnished by religion, and, 


_strength, courage, nobility, and beanty in the teeming and wonderful life 
around us. To it we owe all that is best and most perfect in life at the present 
day, as well as all its highest promise for the future. The law of life has 
always been the same from the beginning,—ceaseless and inevitable struggle 
and competition, ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, ceaseless and 
inevitable progress.”—“ Social Evolution,” pp. 38, 39. 

* Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 

+ “ There emerges now clearly into sight a fundamental principle that un- 
derlies that social development which has been in progress throughout history, 
and which is proceeding with accelerated pace-in our modern civilization. It 
is that in this development the interests of the individual and those of the 
social organism to which he belongs are not identical. The teaching of rea- 
son to the individual must always be that the present time and his own 
interests therein are all-important to him. ‘¥et the forces which are working 
out our development are primarily concerned not with these interests of the 
individual, but with those widely different interests of a social organism sub- 
ject to quite other conditions and possessed of an indefinitely longer life. . . . 
And in the development which is in progress it is a first principle of evolu- 
tionary seience that it is these’ greater interests that must always be para- 
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therefore, religion is the essential condition of progress in the 
case of rational creatures.* 

Having discussed these points, the author proceeds to show 
that there has beer in human history not only an upward 
movement in virtue of the law of progress previously described, 
but also a broadening movement by means of the struggle 
between the oppressed masses and the privileged classes, in 
which the former secure continually more favorable conditions 
for entering into the competition for the good things of. life. 
At first the privileged few lorded it over the masses, and held 
them in absolute subjection. Later the masses secured the 
privilege of entering into the struggle for existence on condi- 
tions of political equality, and now the conflict is for conditions 
of social equality. In this whole movement, although all the 
advantage in the strife is on the side of the fow, the gain is on 
the side of the many, because of the influx into the whole body, 
and particularly into those who are pre-eminent in cultare, of 
the altruistic principles furnished by religion, and especially by 
that form of religion which we call Protestant Christianity. 


As already stated, there is a great deal of force in the way 
in which the problem of social development is stated, and we 


mount. The central fact with which we are confronted in our progressive 
societies is, therefore, that the interests of the social organism and those of 
the individuals comprising it at any time are actually antagonistic; they 
can never be reconciled; they are inherently and essentially irreconcilable.” 
(“Social Evolution,’’ p. 78)—* It is evident that there can never be for the 
individuals in these secieties, any universal rational sanction for the conditions 
of existence necessarily prevailing.”—“ Social Evolution,” p. 79. 

*“The motive power in this struggle has undoubtedly been supplied by his 
religious beliefs. The conclusion towards which we seem to be carried is, 
therefore, that the functions of these beliefs in human evolution must be to 
provide a super-rational sanction for that large class of conduct in the individual, 
necessary to the maintenance of the development which is proceeding, but for 
which there can never be, in the nature of things, any rational sanction.”— 
Ibid. p. 100. 

A religion is a form of belief, providing an ulira-rational sanction for that large 
class of conduct in the individual where his interests and the interests of the social or- 
ganiem are antagonistic, and Sy which the former are rendered subordinate to the lat- 
ter in the general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing.—Ibid. p. 103. 
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have no fault to find with the stress laid by Mr. Kidd on the 
influence of religion or Christianity. But we cannot accept 
either the principle from which he starts, or the process by 
which he derives his conclusion. In the first place, we question 
the correctness of the author’s statement of the conditions of 
human progress. He accepts in full not only the Darwinian 
principle of the survival of the fittest, but also Weismann’s 
conclusion, that acquired characteristics are not transmitted by 
heredity, and that therefore any improvement in physical or 
intellectual condition acquired during the lifetime of an indi- 
vidual counts for naught in his offspring. The tendency, 
therefore, in any given case, because of the long line of ances- 
try of lower development preceding it, is to produce offspring 
of which by far the larger portion is not only below the higbest, 
but even below the average condition of the species. Hence 
it is inferred that if there were not a constant weeding out, and 
a rejection of these lower forms, there would not only be no 
progress, but a steady deterioration of the species.* We 
believe that this view is unscientific and opposed to the facts 
of experience. Acquired traits—physical, intellectual and 
moral—there is abundant evidence to show, have been, and are, 
‘constantly transmitted. The theologian at least who believes 
in ‘original sin,” or any one conversant with the training of 
children or of animals, or the naturalist who has observed the 
origin and propagation of new varieties by artificial selection, 
will not easily dispute the statement, And then, too, the con- 
ditions of life are scarcely as hard and rigorous as this view of 
the case would make them. Undoubtedly the principle of 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest is one of the 
chief conditions of progress; but we think it is not the only 
condition. All through nature and in human society, as we 
shall presently see, there is another principle at work. The 
play impulse in the animal, the art impulse in man, the pleasure 
which men take in labor, in the achievement or accomplishment 
of anything great or good, without the feeling of rivalry and 


* “ Social Evolution,” -p. 37. 
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free from the lash of necessity, are all proof of the fact that 
nature’s motto is not Wallenstein’s: ‘“ Wer nicht vertrieben 
sein will, muss vertreiben.” Life means struggle; but the 
struggle is, to say the least, fully as much against untoward 
surroundings as against one’s fellows and competitors. And the 
cruel form which the struggle takes is due, in many cases, not 
so much to necessity as to selfishness, pride and ambition, for 
which also there is no “rational sanction.” 

In the second place the author’s use of the term ‘rational 
sanction is misleading. The word sanction may mean that 
which gives authority or binding force to a statement, a prin- 
ciple, or a mode of action, that on which it rests as its ultimate 
ground. This is no doubt the sense in which the author desires 
the word to be understood. Men obey the law of man or of 
God, not because they have reasoned about it and come to the 
conclusion that it is best for them to do so, but simply because 
it is right. We accept this view as over against the utilitarian 
school of moralists, and so far we can heartily agree with the 
author. But the word sanction also means approval or endorse- 
ment; and it seems to us that the author, in the progress of 
the argument, confounds the two meanings. He asserts that 
reason always prompts a man to act in such a way as to secure 
his own personal advantage—that is, to act selfishly. When- 
ever, therefore, in order to promote the welfare of his fellow- 
man or of society, he foregoes the selfish action, and perhaps 
does the very opposite of that which the selfish principle would 
suggest, he must be acting contrary to reason. In other 
words, reason does not sanction or approve of his conduct. We 
should hesitate to accept this as a fair representation of either 
human nature or reason. Such an action may not be performed 
because it is reasonable, but the enlightened reason will approve 
of the act and the actor. The social principle is ingrained in 
our constitution ; yea, its lines run back into the genial soil of 
nature, and even in the animal world, among birds and beasts, 
there are found examples of helpful, kindly actions. In all 
such cases there is no opposition between reason and the moral 
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impulse. The action may be viewed as having » moral or reli- 
gious basis, but in the end it will also be found that it is in the 
highest degree rational, and precisely in the degree that ethical 
development proceeds does the reason become enlightened. In 
this way self-perfection and the broadest philanthropy, reason 
and benevolence go hand in hand. 

As the rational and moral impulses in man, therefore, are 
not in opposition in normal development so also is there, prop- 
erly speaking, no conflict between reason and religion. Mr. 
Kidd says, p. 101: “There can never be, it would appear, such 
a thing as a rational religion. The essential element in all re- 
ligious beliefs must apparently be the wltra-rational sanction 
which they provide for social conduct.” Very true in one 
sense. Religion cannot be grounded in reason. But, after all, 
it must be reasonable. As accepted and understood and real- 
ized in the ethical life of man, it carries with it the power of 
meeting all the needs and aspirations -of the soul, and brings 
into fullest harmony, yea holds in the fullest harmony, the 
natural or physical, the intellectual and the social or moral life 
of men, not only among themselves, but also in accord and har- 
mony with the life of God Himself. Perhaps a better defini- 
‘tion of religion than any of those quoted by Mr, Kidd, or 
given as his own, is the very simple one: “ Religion is the life 
of God in the human soul.” And such religion, we are per- 
suaded, is rational, in the sense that it is in harmony with the 
highest reason, does no violence to it, and enters it not ab eztra, 
but is developed and perfected in harmony with its own genesis 
and growth. Prof. Drummond, in the “ Ascent of Man,” p. 
55 says: “‘ The first essential of a working religion is that it 
shall be congruous with Man; the second that it shall be con- 
gruous with Nature. Whatever its sanctions, its forces must 
not be abnormal, but reinforcements‘ and higher potentialities 
of those forces which, from eternity, have shaped. the progress 
of the world. No other dynamic can enter into the working 
schemes of those who seek to guide the destinies of nations or 
carry on the Evolution of Society on scientific principles. A 
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divorce here would be the catastrophe of reason and the end 
of faith.” This passage must be accepted with caution, for a 
great deal depends upon the sense in which the words Man and 
Wature ere used. In one sense religion 1s not congruous with 
Man or Nature; it recreates them. But it is congruous with 
man in the essence of his being, or else the incarnation would 
have been impossible, and it is congruous with the normal order 
of nature, so that it enters not as a force coming from without, 
but as abiding in it from the first in virtue of the immanence of 
its Almighty Creator. 

It is in this direction, it seems to us, that the solution of the 
great problem of the world’s development is to be sought; and 
in proportion as the unity of the process’ will become clearer, 
we shall obtain a fuller knowledge of nature, of man, and of 
God. The solution has not yet been found. Neither Darwin’s 
hypothesis of Evolution by Natural Selection, nor any other 
hypothesis yet advanced.meets all the requirements of the case. 
And yet nothing is clearer than that there is an orderly pro- 
cess of development all through nature, and an intimate con- 
nection between all the stages—a process which reaches from 
the lowest beginnings of life up to man, from man up to the 
incarnation, from the incarnation up to the completion of 
human history, when Christ “shall be head over all things to 
the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.” 

As an important contribution to the elucidation of our prob- 
lem, and a valuable complementation of “ Social Evolution,” 
we may safely recommend Prof. Drummond’s new work on 
“The Ascent of Man.” The book is not without serious de- 
fects, in style and in matter; but it is strong and suggestive, 
and especially so in supplying many things which are lacking 
in “ Social Evolution.” The author’s main purpose is to show 
that the whole. process of development is continuous from 
beginning to end, and that it is an error to suppose that the 
altruistic principle comes to view only in the human sphere, 
standing in sharp contrast as the “ethical principle,” with 
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the reigning tendency of the sub-human world or the “ cos- 
mical principle.” ‘‘The real breach,” he says, “is not 
between the earlier and the later process, but between two 
rival or two co-operating processes, which have existed from 
the first, which have worked together all along the line, and 
which took on ‘ethical’ characters at the same moment in 
time. The Struggle for the Life of Others is just as deep inthe 
‘cosmic process’ as the Struggle for Life; the Struggle for 
Life has a sharein the ‘ethical process’ as much as the Struggle 
for the Life of Others. Both are cosmic processes; both are 
ethical processes; both are both cosmical and ethical processes. 
Nothing but confusion can arise from a cross-classification 
which does justice to neither half of Nature.”* Beginning 
with the lowest forms of life, the author shows that from the 
very beginning there are two processes upon which the main- 
tenance of life in the world depends. The one looks to the 
maintenance of the individual. It includes all those functions 
and powers which are concerned in “the Struggle for Life.” 
The other looks to the maintenance of the species, It includes 
not only the functions of reproduction in the narrower sense, 
but also all the associated powers and tendencies, involving the 
selection of mates, care for offspring, association and fellow- 
ship in larger or smaller groups, the gradual formation of the 
family group in the higher forms of life and the consequent 
development of society, properly so-called, among men. In the 
course of his argument the author makes many statements 
which we are not prepared to accept in their wholeness, and we 
cannot follow him in all his conclusions, But no one who care- 
fully reads the “ Ascent of Man” with a clear understanding of 
the author’s purpose, can fail to be deeply impressed with the | 
thought that evolution after all is a very different thing from 
what it is usually represented. The'évidence that all through 
nature there is a “Straggle for the Life of Others” is pre- 
sented with such power and skill that it will not be easily gain- 
said or rejected. In addition to this, the author shows that as 


* “ Ascent of Man,’’ pp. 23 and 24. 
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we advance from the lower to the higher orders the altruistic 
tendency of this impulse becomes more pronounced, and that 
all the lines of nature tend toward one goal where the whole 
movement issues in the clear light of consciousness, and be- 
comes rational and moral in man. The portions of the seventh 
chapter which treat of Self-sacrifice in Nature, Co-operation in 
Nature, and the Ethical Significance of Sex are especially 
strong. ‘The last of these, although brief, is as profound and 
significant as anything we have ever read on the subject. 

Prof. Drummond pleads for the study of Nature, not in 
horizontal section which can give rise only to a hundred unre- 
lated sciences, but in vertical section which offers no break or 
flaw, and gives rise to only one science—Evolution. The latter 
process will show that “ the laws of life are continuous through- 
out, the eternal elements in an ever-temporal world. The 
Struggle for Life, and the Struggle for the Life of Others, in 
essential nature have never changed. They find new expression 
in each further sphere, become colored to our eyes with 
different hues, are there the rivalries or the affections of the 
brute, and here the industrial or the moral conflicts of the race; 
but the factors themselves remain the same, and all life moves 
in widening spirals round them.” * 

Prof. Drummond thinks that Mr, Kidd has succeeded splen- 
didly in showing, “that Nature, as interpreted in terms of the 
Struggle for Life, contains no sanction either for morality or for 
social progress, But instead of giving up Nature and Reason 
at this point, he should have given up Darwin. The Struggle 
for Life is not ‘the supreme fact up to which biology has slowly 
advanced.’ It is the fact to which Darwin advanced; but if 
biology had been thoroughly consulted it could not have given 


* go maimed an account of itself... .. All that Mr. Kidd desires 


is really to be found in Nature.” + 

These passages are quoted from Prof. Drummond in order 
that both his strength and his weakness may be set before the 
reader. We have already called attention to the former. The 


* “ Ascent of Man,” p. 46. + Ibid., p. 53. 
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latter appears in the last quotation, where the author insists 
that Nature offers everything that the problem in hand requires 
for its solution. But he leaves us in doubt how this is tc be 
understood, Is there a distinction between the natural and 
the moral? If so, and Prof. Drummond would undoubtedly say 
yes, how does the natural become moral? Does the religious 
life of man mean more than his natural life? If so, how does 
it come to pass? The connection between the different stages 
of the world’s development is clearly eet forth, we may say 
demonstrated; but that in the essential nature of the higher by 
which it is characterized as different from the lower is not 
defined, nor are we told how the Divine is in Nature, or enters 
into the life of man. It is to be feared, therefore, that some 
of Prof. Drummond’s readers will infer that he absolutely 
identifies the natural and the moral, the human and the divine, 
and that his scheme does not offer any real supernatural, any. 
positive object of faith, which religion after all requires as its 
one essential requisite. 

Prof. Drummond, however, is not to be blamed for not giving 
a full solution of the problem with which we are concerned, 
The time for such a solution has not yet come, and all the con- 
‘ditions are not yet at hand. But, as we have already intimated, 
it seems reasonable to expect that such a solution, which will 
no doubt involve the readjustment of many of our ideas both 
in Natural Science and Theology, is not far distant. Mean- 
while it-is well to keep in mind the conditions which such a 
solution must meet. 

1. It must be in harmony with the facts of science. 

2. It must recognize the testimony of consciousness, and the 
demands of the moral and religious nature of man. 

8. It must apprehend the system of things in the bosom of 
which our human life is developed as & unity, subject to a single 
process of unfolding which makes room for the working together 
of nature and reason, of the human and the divine, without a 
break or flaw, and without interruption or violence to the order 
of development at any point. 
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If we call such a scheme Evolution, it is important to inquire 
carefully what it is that is evolved, or where the process begins. 
The pantheistic systems assume that the process of evolution 
throughout the universe is only the manifestation of the Deity 
in manifold forms and stages. It may be confidently asserted 
that any system which does not make room for a personal God, 
is, ipso facto, incapable of satisfying the demands of human 
personality. On the other hand, if the process is supposed to 
begin with matter and its forces, as many of the scientific 
schemes of evolution assume, it is difficult to account for the 
appearance of higher planes of development in successive stages, 
without either breaking the order and doing violence to the 
process, or undervaluing the higher manifestation by making it 
qualitatively the same as the lower. It would seem that there 
is only one way by which the difficulty can be removed. Evo- 
lution cannot be the evolution either of the Divine or of Nature 
separately taken, but of the two organically joined so as to 
constitute a unity, that is of Nature with the Divine immanent 
in it from the beginning and working through it in all its laws 
and forces. 

The evolution of the family in human society begins with 
‘“*twain made one flesh.” These two become one in virtue of a 
law which is at once natural, human, and divine. In relations 
which are determined by the constitution of each, they comple- 
ment one another physiologically, intellectually and morally, 
and out of their union the family is evolved in all its stages and 
all its enlarging circles of influence. In a somewhat analogous 
way we may conceive of the world movement as a process of 
development in virtue of the interaction of forces lodged in its 
own constitution from the beginning. Assuming a first act of 
creation, which science, cannot touch (for “no history can re- 
cord its own origin”), and positing the immanence of the 
Divine in Nature, we recognize a process of development which 
manifests in successive stages new forms and higher categories 
of energy, coming not from without, but from within the de- 
veloping system. The formation of the earth, life, rationality 
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and morality, the incarnation, and the glorification of man are 
all but stages in the process. The movement may be accelerated 
or retarded, it may progress smoothly or it may flash out with 
sudden brightness and glory, the higher stage appears in due 
time when the conditions for its manifestation are at hand, for 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Whether the new factor be physical, 
intellectual, moral, or religious, its coming is in the fullest har- 
mony with the antecedent condition. It is the bursting forth 
of new light. from the immanent Divine, until it becomes the 
light that “shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 








Il. 


MASTER OF THE SITUATION.* 


BY REV. 8. W. REIGART, D. D. 


Wuen I consider the illustrious line of men; theologians, 
statesmen and doctors of philosophy and science, who, headed 
by that eminent scholar and profound thinker, Dr. Gerhart, 
have for the last half century, successively occupied the position 
of Alumni orator on these interesting Commencement occasions, 
I am amazed at my temerity in accepting the invitation to join 
the procession, especially since my distinguished friend, the 
able jurist, Judge Barnett, your first choice, has declined the 
honor. If my vanity has tempted me too far, however, in - 
leading me to embrace what I regard as the privilege of a life 
time, the opportunity of appearing" before such a cultured 
audience, in this, the city of my birth, my education, and of 
my labors for a time, allow me to plead in justification of my 
rashness, first, that I had no “ tertius” to fall back upon, and 
secondly, that it has been a life rule with me never to decline a 
duty imposed upon me by those who have a right to impose it, 
deeming it better to come short in the performance than not to 
make the attempt. I thus throw the responsibility of my 
shortcomings upon those who assign me the task. 

Since my Alma Mater sent me forth to fight the battle of 
life, equipped with such mental armor as it lay in her power to 
fabricate, or to furbish, my field of warfare has not been found 
where philosophers grapple with the profound problems of mind, 


* An address delivered before the Alumni Association of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Wednesday Evening, June 20, 1894, and now published by 
request of the Association. 
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or the manifold mysteries of science, but in the sphere of the 
pastorate, where by the sword of the Spirit, the preacher seeks 
to pierce the consciences of men, and bring them captive to the 
Cross of Christ. A learned disquisition on some abstruse 
philosophical theme is not, therefore, in my line. A sermon 
would be out of place,—for a song, my lyre is notin tune. I 
must therefore be content, and so must you, if I confine myself 
to a popular address, attempting no more than the suggestion 
of a few reasons for the conferring of a new degree,—trying to 
make it evident that in addition to the eminent names that are 
honored with the title of Master of Arts or Master of Sciences, 
there is yet another class, who (adorned or unadorned with 
academic honors) yet deserve the title: “ Master of the Situa- 
tion.” 

This world, the sphere to which our activities are at present 
confined, is a poor place in which to live, if happiness be the 
end of human existence. If self-gratification be the object for 
which we were made, we are located on the wrong planet. 
Enjoyment is not to be found in a condition in which the sky 
may be suddenly overcast by lowering tempests, the genial heat 
of the sun be put to flight by the chilly blast, the purple light 

‘of youth be quenched by the darkness of disease, and the day 
of life extinguished in a moment by the night of death. If 
pleasure be the goal of life, the course of nature runs in the 
wrong direction, the world is upside-down, and the pessimist is 
right who says that life is not worth living. The Lord has 
made a mistake, either in the compounding of the elements of 
my nature, or the elements of the world, if He intended that 
I should find true happiness here. From the standpoint of the 
Epicurean, this is a poor world in which to live. 

It is, however, a good world in which to live,—the best 
possible world, if self-discipline be the aim of human life. If 
I am put here to work out perfection ‘of character,—to attain a 
true manhood, it is just the sphere I need, the school to which 
I should be sent, the very world in which my lot should be cast. 
The imperfections that abound in it, my own physical and 
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mental infirmities, my passions and appetites, the temptations 
of the society in which I am placed, the evils of my environ- 
ment,—all afford me opportunity for self-development. To over- 
come these a putting forth of power is: needful,—-and everything 
that requires a putting forth of power is an advantage,—a 
help, and not a hindrance in the development of the man. 
Every man is the centre of a universe which it is his to subdue 
and control. . The world was made for him, and it is his pre- 
rogative to use and enjoy all things that are therein. For him, 
the sun shines, the rain falls, the dew condenses on the grass, 
the plant puts forth its green leaves and beauteous flowers, the 
tree bears its fruit, the wind blows, the lightning darts across 
the sky, the rainbow spans the heavens, the birds fly in the air, 
the fish swim in the sea, and the beasts roam the earth. The 
forces of nature are his to tame and compel to do his bidding. 
Over the realm of mind and matter he is placed as king. A 
scepter of power is put into his hand which he may wield, 
bending all circumstances and events to his advantage,—or which 
he may fling from him and allow himself to become the sport 
of his circumstances, the slave of his own passions and desires, 
the helpless captive of the powers of evil. 

And herein is the difference between man and the mere 
animal. The brute isthe creature of his environment. He is 
what he is by reason of the outward forces which play upon 
him. If the tiger in the circus fails to tear in pieces the 
trainer who compels him to go through his performances, it is 
not that he has conquered his taste for blood, but because he 
fears the lash of his tamer. The animal has no personality. 
Whether to feed on honey or on vinegar the bee has no option, 
Whether to eat carrion or strawberries the buzzard cannot 
choose. But man has a self-determining power. He can resist 
all outer influences. To alter his environment he may not be 
able, but he may rise suptrior to it. Detrimental to his well- 
being, his circumstances may seem; he can convert his very 
hindrances into helps in the working out of his destiny, and 
make the stumbling-blocks in his way stepping-stones in his 
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progress heavenward, And this it is to show oneself a true 
man ;—not to succumb to the influences that act against us, but 
to overcome them ; not to bend to every storm of trial that beats 
upon us, but manfully to face it; not to be carried off our feet 
by every crowd of evils that press upon us, but to thrust them © 
back ; not to be crushed by misfortune, but to master the situ- 
ation in which we are placed. 

And what spectacle more grand and inspiring than that of an 
individual thus rising above his circumstances, triumphing over 
his personal difficulties—his very infirmities—by the might of 
the manly spirit within him! The puny frame, the impaired 
health, the defective sense, the deformed figure, the burden of 
poverty, the lack of educational and social advantages only 
enhance the greatness of the soul which achieves success in 
spite of them. Let us look at some of those who as kings in 
the realm of matter and of mind have overcome their environ- 
ments, and shown themselves “ Masters of the Situation.” 

To be born and reared in circumstances of poverty, where 
the ordinary means of self-improvement furnished by the school 
and college are wanting, greatly handicaps the runner in life’s 
race; yet their name is legion, who, like the immortal Lincoln, 
have come up out of the very depths of indigence and obscurity 
and attained a place in the first rank of the world’s worthies. 
Personal defects are. perhaps, harder to overcome than external 
impediments; but Demosthenes, the stammerer, becomes Demos- 
thenes the greatest orator of the classic world. Of all the 
senses, the loss of sight is regarded as the most unfortunate, 
for he to whom this affliction comes, is 


“From the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with & universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to him expunged and raz’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


Yet blind men have accomplished feats unsurpassed by men in 
the full possession of their senses, and the two greatest poets 
of the world—the one of the ancient, the other of the modern 
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world—were bereft of sight. The chair of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, filled by the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, was*oc- 
cupied a few years later by Nicholas Sanderson, a man blind 

from the first year of his birth, What a mastery of the situa- 
- tion was that when a blind man lectured on the Laws of Light, 
and went out with his pupils in the evening to make observa- 
tions of the stars! Francis Huber, deprived of his sight when 
a boy, yet devoted his life to the study of bees, making experi- 
ments upon them, and observing their habits with such atten- 
tion that he was able to solve many questions concerning them, 
and so made himself a name and an authority among entomo- 
logists. James Holman, another blind man, made a trip 
around the world, climbing mountains, exploring unfamiliar 
places, visiting manufactories and galleries of art, hunting 
elephants on horseback in Ceylon, and publishing (in 1834) an 
account of his travels in four octavo volumes, characterized by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica as a valuable and instructive work. 

This is partly paralleled by the distinguished chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate, who tells us in his eloquent lecture, “What a 
blind man saw in Europe.” 

Take another similar instance. A hard piece of bread, 
thrown by a classmate in a fit of sport, deprived of the 
use of an eye, at the age of seventeen, a young student of 
Harvard University. The other eye was so much affected 
by sympathy that its sight was also endangered. The best 
oculists were consulted, but to no purpose. The young man 
went to Europe in hope of finding relief, but came back after 
three years with just enough vision to enable him to travel 
about, but not enough toread. Shut out from the bar for which 
he was destined, he yet resolved to devote himself to a literary 
career. He spent ten years of laborious systematic study before 
selecting his theme. Then he sat down to the stupendous under- 
taking before which ordinary resolutions would have vanished. 
‘“* Archives were to be searched, masses of manuscript, official 
documents, correspondence, etc, to be canvassed. old chronicles 
consulted, reading without end to be done, and notes without end 
to be taken.” What discouraging work for one who had to depend 
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for his reading upon the eyes of another, and for his writing 
upon the noctograph! But in ten years the work was accom- 
plished. “Ferdinand and Isabella” was given to the world. 
Prescott was master of the situation, and his fame as a histo- 
rian was assured. A still more unfortunate situation for a 
human being to find himself in than deficiency in one or more 
senses is deformity of body, or a lack of the full complement 
of limbs. Yet this, too, may be overcome. A notable instance 
we have in the case of Mr. Kavanagh, a member of the English 
House of Commons, who lately died. He was born without 
legs or arms; yet such was his indomitable will and buoyancy of 
spirit that he learned to ride on horseback, being fastened on 
the animal by straps, and managing him by a contrivance of 
his own invention, became a respectable scholar, traveled over 
Europe and Asia, took an active part in the social and political 
life of his country, and in short accomplished as much work 
and enjoyed as much happiness with his poor trank of a body 
as most men do who are,perfect in body and limb. 

Surely men who, destitute of the bodily organs considered 
indispensable to success and comfort in life, can manage not 
only to keep out of sight their defects, but to obtain celebrity 
in spite of them, deserve to be called “ masters of the situation.” 

But great and difficult as is the work of overcoming the 
physical obstacles that impede our progress through this world, 
greater and more difficult is the work of subduing the impulses 
and passions of our natures,—the dusts that war against the 
soul. To overcome moral evil, to get the better of selfishness, 
sensuality, pride, anger and revenge, to sway the sceptre over 
the turbulent emotions of the soul, is to show oneself master 
indeed. ‘“ Equanimity!” This was the last watchword given 
to his guard by the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the noblest of the pagans, the crown and flower of the Stoic 
philosophy. In this word were summed up the principles and 
practices of his life. It was from his association with Diognetus, 
the Stoic, that he learned “ to work hard, to deny himself, to 
avoid listening to slander, to endure misfortune, never to deviate 
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from his purpose, to be grave without affectation, not frequently 
to say to any man nor to write in a letter that ‘I have no 
leisure,’ nor continually to excuse the neglect of ordinary duties 
by alleging urgent occupations.” It isa blemish on the character 
of this great man that he persecuted the Christians, or allowed 
them to be persecuted; but this was doubtless through ignorance 
of their principles and practices, evidently regarding them as 
opponents to social order and foes to the empire; but apart 
from this he has given to the world one of the finest examples 
of the possibilities of human nature, being constant in misfor- 
tune, not elated by prosperity, never “carrying things to the 
sweating point,” presenting in a time of universal corruption 
and self-indulgence, a nature pure, sweet, unruffled and self- 
denying. 
Equanimity! ’Tis a grand, good word. As we speak it 
there rises up before the mind’s eye from out the dim and 
classic past another figure, most unprepossessing in appearance, 
a flat-nosed, thick-lipped, goggle-eygd, bare-footed man in 
homely garb, the very opposite to the princely Antoninus, who 
yet despite his ugliness and’ poverty, occupies a foremost 
position among the teachers of the world, not less by the 
philosophy which he practiced than that which he taught. By 
nature irascible, Socrates had learned to control his feelings 
and maintain an unruffled spirit under the greatest provoca- 
tion. You remember how when his vixenish wife once concluded 
a fit of scolding by throwing over him a bucket of water, he 
calmly remarked, “After the thunder comes the shower ;” and 
when she struck him, to some friends who urged him to strike 
back he answered, “I do not care to make sport for you, nor 
have you stand by and say, ‘Go it, Socrates,’ ‘Go it, Xantippe,’ 
as boys do when dogs fight, urging them on by clapping hands.” 
It seems to me that his magtery of the situation in this instance 
was hardly less heroic than when conversing on the immortality 
of the soul and comforting his friends as he drank the bitter 
hemlock and felt the fatal poison creeping through his veins ! 
Master of the situation it is easy to be when the sun shines 
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bright, the perfume of flowers is wafted on the breeze, and the 
songs of summer birds fill the air. Not so easy when clouds 
of sorrow darken the sky, and the cold breath of disappointment 
chills the heart. The author of “ How to be Happy though 
Married ” tells the story of a bride and groom traveling in 
Switzerland, who essayed to climb the Alps. The lady, who at 
home had never ascended a hill higher than a church, was much 
alarmed, and had to be carried by the guards with her eyes 
blindfolded so as not to witness the horrors of the passage. The 
bridegroom walked close beside her, expostulating respecting 
her fear. He spoke in honeymoon accents, but the rarefaction 
of the air made every syllable audible. ‘‘ You told me, Leonora, 
that you always felt happy, no matter where you were, so long 
as you were in my company. Then, why are you not happy 
now?” “Yes, Charles, I did,” she answered, sobbing hysteri- 
cally; “but I never meant above the snow line!’ Yet a 
woman may be master (or mistress) of the situation even “above 
the snow line.” An intimate friend of the greatest American 
novelist tells this story: “One wintry day Hawthorne, in his 
office in the Custom House at Salem, received notification that 
his services would no longer be required. With heaviness of 
heart he repaired to his humble home. His young wife recog- 
‘izes that something is wrong, and waits for him to break the 
silence. At length he falters out, ‘I am removed from office.’ 
Then, without speaking a word, she leaves the room. She 
returns in a few minutes with fuel, and kindles a bright fire 
with her own hands. Then she brings pens, ink and paper, and 
sets them beside the gloomy man. ‘Then, touching him on the 
shoulder as he turns to her beaming face, she says: ‘ Now you 
can write your book.’ The clouds cleared away. The lost 
office looks like a cage from which he had escaped.” The 
“Scarlet Letter” was finished, and a marvellous success re- 
warded the author and his plucky wife, who had shown herself 
“ Mistress of the Situation.” 

The recitation room of a college professor affords a fine field 
for the display of that mental and moral supremacy which 


~ 
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comes from self-possession. College boys are (or used to be) 
so full of spirits, so fond of sport, so quick to notice and so 
ready to take advantage of any weakness on the part of an 
instructor that he is often placed in a very trying position, and 
woe to that teacher who loses his head. All are not so prompt 
to perceive and grasp the situation as Prof. Blackie, late Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and author of 
a little work on “S§elf*Culture,” which has had a deservedly 
large circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. The story goes 
that he was one day lecturing to a new class with whose personelle 
he was imperfectly acquainted. A student rose to read a 
paragraph, his book in his left hand, ‘‘Sir,” thundered Blackie, 
“ hold your book in your right hand,” and, as the student would 
have spokeng “ No words, sir; your right hand, I say!” The 
student held up his right arm, ending piteously at the wrist. 
“Sir, I hae nae right hand,” he said. Before Blackie could 
open his mouth a storm of hisses filled the room, and drowned 
his voice. Then the professor left his chair, went to the student 
whom he had unwittingly hurt, and, putting his arms around 
the lad’s shoulders, drew him close to his breast. ‘ My boy,” 
he said (and every word, though spoken softly, was heard in 
the hushed room), “ my boy, you'll forgive me that I was over- 
rough ; I did not know, I did not know.” He then turned to 
the students, and, with a look and tone that came straight from 
his great heart, he said, “ And let me say to you all, I am re- 
joiced to be shown that I am teaching a class of gentlemen.” 
The cheers of the Scottish lads who witnessed this scene, and 
heard these words, proved to the big-hearted, as well as big- 
brained, professor that he was “ Master of the Situation.” 

In my college days (if it be allowable on an occasion of this 
kind to tell tales out of school) we had a professor whose class- 
room was usually a circus (including several clowns) from the 
beginning to the end of the recitation. The flow of fun was 
often fast and furious, and it was very little of information that 
we carried away from the recitation; not that the professor was 
not master of his subject, but because he was not master of 
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himself, and showed too plainly his vexation at the pranks of 
the boys. Once he rose to the occasion. When the carnival 
of sport was at its height he suddenly discovered one of the 
courtliest and most dignified of the students actually aiding, and 
abetting the mischief. With a countenance full of astonish- 
ment, he turned toward the delinquent, and in a tone of deep 
reproach, such as that with which the dying Ossar may have 
addressed his treacherous friend, he cried out, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute!” 
A shout greeted the exclamation, and for five minutes at least 
Professor K, was “ Master of the Situation.” 

How seductive is the syren voice of temptation when even 
grey-haired Senators are overpowered by it! What honor then is 
due to the youthful hero who, in response to the solicitations of 
an Egyptian charmer plying those arts which Cleopatra practiced 
with such success long years afterwards upon Mark Antony, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ How can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?” There is no doubt that the temptations of men in 
public life are very great. The sugar trust and the coal trust 
and the oil trust and the steel trust and the whiskey trust and 
all the other trusts have immense resources at their disposal, 
and that they use them to corrupt legislation there is no doubt, 
else how happens it that men who enter Congress poor men 
‘become in a few years millionaires? Not all men in public life 
are corruptible by any means, nor is this age probably more 
venal than the preceding; but the corruption in politics is 
general enough to make conspicuous in the history of our 
country the example of the immortal Samuel Adams, who when 
offered a lucrative office by the Tory governor of Massachusetts 
if he would take the side of the king during the revolutionary 
struggle, indignantly replied: ‘‘All the money in the treasury 
of King George is not sufficient to buy me!” The tariff 
question would have been settled long ere this if our Senators 
had been less interested in the stock market, and rising above 
personal and partisan considerations and realizing that they 
were the servants of the people, had shown themselves ‘“‘ Masters 
of the Situation,” 
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Now if we come to inquire into the elements of character 
which are essential to this supremacy in the realms of matter, 
mind and morals, of which we are speaking, I would place at 
the chead the possession of a kingly spirit. Not self-conceit, 
nor self-assurance, nor self-consciousness, but self-appreciation 
is requisite to the assertion of true manhood ; that self-respect 
which tramples upon everything that is mean and cowardly and 
false and degrading, and aspires after everything that is noble 
and pure and true and good. We are cautioned in the Word of 
God against thinking of ourselves “ more highly than we ought 
to think ;” but we are not commanded to think meanly of our- 
selves. It is relatively that we are not to think too highly of 
ourselves ; individually we cannot have too high an opinion of 
ourselves. Surely if God made me in his own image, and put 
me in possession of this world, if He thought me of sufficient 
worth to send His Son from Heaven on the errand of my salva- 
tion, E should appreciate my position and put honor upon myself, 
not depreciating others who equally with myself are God’s chil- 
dren, each man a king in his own realm. As Milton finely puts it 
in his essay on “The Reason of Church Government,” “ He that 
holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both for the dignity 
of God’s image upon him and the price of his redemption, 
which he thinks is visibly marked upon his forehead, accounts 
himself ‘both a fit person to do the noblest and godliest deeds, 
and much better worth than to deject and defile with such a 
debasement and such a pollution as sin is, himself so highly 
ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship and filial relation 
with God. Nor can hefear so much the reproach and offence 
of others, as he dreads and would blush at the reflection of his 
own severe and modest eye upon himself, if it should see him 
doing or imagining that which is sinful, though in the deepest 
secrecy.” 

How different is this from the pride of superimposed great- 
ness! You remember the description Merivale gives of the 
entrance of the Emperor Constantius into his ancient capital. 
He had gotten himself up regardless of cost. .“ Painted and 
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bedizened as an object of Eastern hero-worship, such as Ninus 
or Semiramis or the Lama of Thibet or the Mikado of Japan, 
he entered the city. He never allowed himself to glance to the 
right or to the left. His curiosity had been brought under 
perfect control. Standing immovable in his chariot he yielded 
to no jolt of the wheels; he never spat; he never wiped his 
mouth nor rubbed his nose; never shifted a hand or a finger. 
Only when passing under some lofty arch or portal he was seen 
to bow his head slightly, as if he were wont to esteem himself 
something more elevated than human.” He no doubt thought 
that he was master of the situation, but he only showed himself 
a fool. This is not the dignity with which God has clothed 
man. It is not lordship over his fellows, it is not the posses- 
sion of kingly pomp and power that makes a man a king, but 
the possession of a KINGLY SPIRIT. 


“My crown” (exclaims the unfortunate king in the 
play of Shakespeare) is in my heart, 
Not on my head. 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called content, 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy.” 
King Henry VI, Part Il, Scene I. 


A spirit that, like that of the Apostle Paul, will enable us 
“in whatever state we are to be content,” to make the best of 
things, to help ourselves instead of being dependent upon 
others, to keep out of sight our trials and misfortunes and not 
burden others with them, is the spirit we should cultivate. 
“We mortals,” says George Eliot, “men and women, devour 
many a disappointment between breakfast and dinner-time, 
keep back the tears and look a little pale about the lips, and in 
answer to inquiries say, ‘Oh, nothing!’ Pride helps us, and 
pride is not a bad thing when it only urges us to hide our own 
hurts, not to hurt others.” 

A regal spirit is the first thiag necessary to make us masters 
of the situation. 

The second requisite is knowledge. To master the situation 
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one must know the situation. It has not been left to this gen- 
eration to discover that “knowledge is power.” The saying is 
as true as it is old, Carlyle’s “kenning ” or knowing man is 
the genuine king. The reason that the children of Issachar 
were of so great help to David in the transference to him of the 
kingdom after the death ofSaul was not that they were so numer- 
ous or so valiant, but so prompt to know the right thing to do. 
“ They had understanding of the times to know what Israel 
ought to do.” One reason that we have so many misfits in the 
pulpit, at the bar, in official positions, is the lack of ability to 
comprehend the situation, and to discern the signs of the times. 
To rule over nature, a knowledge is needed of the laws of 
nature; to rule over mind, a knowledge of the laws of 
mind ; to rule over self, I must know myself. To make laws 
for the people, a knowledge of the people’s wants is needed. 
To rule in the state a man should understand the science of 
government. Here is seen the benefit of a college education as 
_@ preparation for the work of life. It shows a young man his 
powers and how to exercise them. A young man cannot be too 
thoroughly equipped for the profession or calling that awaits 
him. Few are the men engaged in the active work of a pro- 
fession who do not feel that if they had their college days to 
live over again, they would do more thorough work. As for 
myself, to make an honest confession, I have felt all through 
my professional life as if I had been thrust into positions (as on 
this present occasion) before I was prepared to fill them. 

For one thing, however, I am thankful,—that I took my course 
at an institution where the proper proportion is observed in the 
curriculum between the various branches of a liberal education, 
and due attention paid to the classics. The study of nature 
is not of course to be depreciated. I do not forget that we are 
indebted to physical science for the steam engine, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the phonograph, the trolley cars, electric lights 
and many other wonderful and useful inventions ; but the study 
of HUMAN nature is all-important, and what gives the mind such 
an insight into the workings of the emotions and passions of 
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the soul as the study of the grand old dramatists and poets, 
Eschylus, Sophocles and Earipides and the “ blind bard of Scio’s 
rocky islo?” I make no pretensions of being a classical scholar ; 
but this I can say, that next to the knowledge of the Bible, 
Milton and Shakespeare, I have fouad most satisfaction, pleasure 
and help in the little knowledge I possess of the classic authors 
of Greece and Rome. 

Speaking of the knowledge of the Bible recalls a scene which 
took place in the old court-house, which uséd to stand, as some 
here may remember, in Centre Square, and was taken down in 
1853. The walls of that venerable building witnessed many dis- 
plays of forensic eloquence when such giants at the bar as 
Thaddeus Stevens, Ray Frazer, James Champneys, Emlen Frank- 
lin, A. L. Hayes, Newton Lightner and others who might be 
named, lived ard flourished. But the old court-house witnessed 
one day an unusual scene. It was a debate between a Presby- 
terian preacher and a noted phrenologist. Prof. O. 8. Fowler, 
in a series of lectures on Phrenology, in this city, had advanced 
materialistic views, which Dr. John McNair, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, thought proper to controvert from the pulpit. 
The phrenologist rashly challenged Dr. McNair to a public de- 
_ bate. The challenge was promptly accepted, and the discussion 
came off in the court-house in the presence of a great crowd of 
people, Judge Hayes, if my memory serves me, being in the 
chair My recollection of the circumstances (like that of many 
other things that happened in my boyhood days) is very dim 
and indistinct ; but one passage of the debate stands out clearly 
in my memory. The professor insisted upon man’s independ- 
ence of divine help.in the overcoming of moral evil—arguing 
that his will was absolutely free—and emphasizing the fact 
that the Bible itself calls upon us to “‘ work out our own salva- 
tion.” He laid great stress on that expression: “ Work out 
your own salvation.” He didn’t know as much of the Bible, 
however, as he thought he did, and it didn’t take Dr. McNair 
long to reply to that argument. 


‘ 
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Rising to his feet and opening his Testament at the second 
chapter of Philippians and twelfth verse, he said: “Yes, the 
apostle does command us; ‘ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling,’ but in the same breath, he adds, ‘for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.’” The professor was completely disconcerted, and the 
doctor was master of the situation. Knowledge, then, is neces- 
sary to the filling of our sphere in life. 

But something more than knowledge is needed to make a 
man a force in the world. Omniscience itself would be im- 
potence without the power to will. “Energy of will—self-de- 
termining power—is the soul of every great character. Where 
it is there is life; where it is wanting, there is faintness, help- 
lessness, despondency.” “The strong man and the water-fall,” 
says the proverb, “channel their own path.” The energetic 
leader of noble spirit not only wins a way for himself, but car- 
ries others with him. 

It was Columbus’s power of will that gave the new world to 
the old; Luther’s power of will that gave the Reformation to 
Europe; Cromwell’s, that freed England from the tyranny of 
Charles I, and Washington’s, that freed America from the op- 


pression of Great Britain. It was 


. “the unconquerable will 


And courage never to submit or yield,” 
that made our own Grant the greatest general of modern times ; 
proving himself master of the situation, not merely when dictat- 
ing terms of surrender to General Pembroke, but when writing 
his “Memoirs” amid the sufferings of a fearful disease, to 
repair the wreck of his fortune lost through the dishonesty of a 
trusted friend. It is his tremendous will power that has kept 
Mr. Gladstone so long at the head of affairs in England, making 
him, perhaps, the most prominent character of this century. 
The eulogy pronounced by him upon the late Lord Palmerston 
would, with equal propriety, apply to himself: “I am con- 
vinced that it was the force of will, a sense of duty and a 
determination not to give in, that enabled him to make himself 
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a model for all of us who yet remain and follow him, with feeble 
and unequal steps, in the discharge of our duties, It was that 
force of will that in point of fact did not so much struggle 
against the infirmities of age, but actually repelled them and 
kept them at a distance.” 

But the crowning quality of the man who masters the situa- 
tion is Faith—faith in the invisible, in God, in His Word, in 
His providence, in His help, in His justice, in His wisdom, in 
His truthfulness and love; that faith which the apostle char- 
acterizes as “ the assurance of (literally, giving substance to) 
things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” “ This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” This it is 
that makes men martyrs, ready to brave, in defence of their 
principles, death in its most dreadful forms. The dungeon, the 
rack, the sword, the flame, has no terrors for the man who, like 
Stephen, beholds the heavens opened above him, and sees the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God. This belief in 
the invisible was the basis of the character of the Puritans, to 
whose independence of spirit Macaulay pays so magnificent a 
tribute. “They were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and 

eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging in general 
' terms an overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the great Being for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing is too minute. To 
know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him, was the great end of 
human existence. They recognized no title to superiority but 
His favor, and confident of that favor, they despised all the ac- 
complishments and all the dignities of the world. If they were 
unacquainted with the works of philosophers and poets, they 
were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names were 
not found in the register of heralds, they felt assured that they 
were recorded in the book of life. If their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid train of menials, legions of minister- 
ing spirits had charge over them. Their palaces were houses 
not made with hands, their diadems crowns of glory that fade 
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not away.” The great Milton was not a Puritan, but like them 


he lived 
“ As ever in his great Task-master’s cye.” 


Like them, he kept. his mind continually fixed on an Almighty 
Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he acquired that 
contempt for external circumstances, that fortitude, that tran- 
quility of mind, that inflexible resolution that made him in sur- 
roundings the most unhappy “ Master of the Situation.” 


“ Nitor in adversum, nec me, qui cetera vincit 
Impetus, et rapido contrarius evehor orbi.” 


When Cato, the friend of Pompey, found that the republican 
cause was irretrievably lost by the defeat at Thapsus, sending 
his slave for his sword, he seized it and exclaimed, “ Vow I am 
master of myself.” A little while after this he plunged it into 
his body. There being nothing left to live for, in his judgment, 
it was time to die, This was stoicism, but not CHRISTIANITY. 
To bear evils with fortitude because we are fated to bear them, 


and to end our life when there seems to be no remedy for these 
evils, is a different thing from bearing them with fortitude be- 
cause it is the will of heaven, and our trials are inflicted by the 
hand of Love. To flee the situation is not to master it. How 
different from Cato’s, the spirit of him against whom Satan 
hurled his fiercest darts! I refer not to Ht, the Crucified, 
who, by virtue of His Godhead, could not but be master of 
every situation in which he was placed, but to that patriarch of 
old, who, a man of like passions and infirmities to ourselves, was 
delivered into the hands of Satan that it might be seen whether 
virtue is proof against trial, and whether a man can be true to” 
God, when the prospect of reward is taken away. The storm 
of trial in all its fury is let toose upon him. He is reduced in 
a moment from the pinnacle of human felicity to the depth of 
human woe. Like a tree stripped by a sudden blast of all its 
leaves, he is stripped in a moment of property, servants, chil- 
dren, health, everything that makes life desirable. He is 
taunted by his wife, mocked by his few surviving servants, 
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derided by his neighbors, accused by his friends. All hope 
seems gone. There is nothing left in life worth living for. 
Death would be grateful to him; but he does not talk of 
suicide. Curses would be natural; but blessings fill his lips. 
The blackness of despair hovers over him; but his heart does 
not break. Baring his breast to the storm, and raising his 
streaming eyes heavenward, with unfaltering confidence in God, 
he answers to the reproaches of his friends, “ Hold your peace, 
let me alone that I may speak, and let come on me what will !” 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” “For I 
know that my Redeemer liveth!” 

This is the nobility of soul ; this, the perfection of knowledge ; 
this, the inflexibility of will; this, the sublimity of faith, that 
makes a man “ master of the situation.” No harm can come to 
such a man. 


“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway Jeaves the storm, 
Though round its breast, the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 








IV. 


CRITICISM OF THE ANSELMIC THEORY OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. A. J. HELLER, D.D. 


Ever since the period of reflection upon the facts of revelation 
began, the Atonement has received earnest consideration. All 
orthodox Christians believe in Christ as the only Mediator and 
Saviour; but amongst them there is a great difference of opinion 
concerning the manner in which the salvation of the race is 
accomplished. 

Man as a rational creature must employ himself in gaining 
a scientific knowledge of both temporal and spiritual things. 
Blind faith is superstition. If man is to give a reason of the 
hope that is in him, that reason must conform to the laws of 
thought. 

Man comes to a full knowledge of truth through a long pro- 
cess of eliminating error. A theory may be satisfactory for a 
time; but with the growth of thought it must eventually be felt 
to be insufficient, and must yield to another, which, fulfilling the 
intellectual requirements of its age, will in turn give place to 
one of greater fulness and accuracy. This accounts for the 
frequent demand for the revision of confessions of faith that 
are defective in the degrée that the mind of the Church has 
outgrown their inadequate apprehension of the truth. Nor has 
the doctrine of the Atonement been exempt from this process. 

Of the many efforts to give a rational explanation of the 
Atonement, the moral, the governmental and the Anselmic 
theories have been most prominent; but the last-named has 
exerted by far the widest and most potent influence in modern 
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times. Anselm was the first theologian to plant himself upon 
the position of philosophy, and challenge, as Dr. Shedd expresses 
it, “for the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, both a rational 
necessity and a scientific rationality.” The doctrine as formu- 
lated by Anselm was, in its objective form, adopted without 
any modification by the Reformers of the sixteenth century, and 
embodied in most of the confessional symbols of the time. It 
was supplemented, however, by the addition of a subjective 
element defining the mode by which the sinner comes into the 
possession of that which has been objectively provided for him. 
The Reformers also first advanced the theory of an active and 
a passive obedience, which figures so largely in later attempts 
to clear up and defend the doctrine satisfactorily. Dr. Charles 
Hodge in his Systematic Theology has discussed the theory at 
at length and with marvellous skill. He is, perhaps, its best 
and ablest champion. But, notwithstanding this great effort of 
Dr. Hodge’s, the thought of the present seems to be traveling 
away from the theory of Anselm, and reaching out after a 
better solution of the problem,—one that will be less open to 
the attacks of scientific criticism. 

Anselm defines sin as debt. Man owes perfect obedience to 
the Divine law and will. This obedience is not rendered; 
hence the guilt of man. The extinction of this guilt consists 
not in subjecting the will to its rightful sovereign, but in giving 
satisfaction for past offences. It is impossible for man to render 
perfect obedience to the law, and equally impossible for him to 
endure the penalty of transgressing it. And yet this impossi- 
bility does not release him from his indebteflness or guilt, 
because it is the effect of his own free act. The love and com- 
passion of God abstracted from His justice cannot remit the sin 
of man without any satisfaction, because this would be irregu- 
larity and injustice. If unrighteousness is not punished, then 
it is not subject to law of any sort; it enjoys more liberty than 
righteousness itself. It would contradict the Divine justice if 
the creature could defraud the Creator of that which is His 
due, without giving any satisfaction for the robbery. There 
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is no attribute more just and necessary than that punitive 
righteousness which maintains the honor of God. “This jus- 
tice, indeed, is God Himself, so that to satisfy it is to satisfy 
God Himself.” There are two ways of satisfying this attribute. 
First, by inflicting the punishment upon the transgressor. This, 
however, would be incompatible with his salvation, because the 
punishment must be eternal to offset the infinite demerit of 
robbing God of His honor. It is plain, therefore, that man 
cannot render satisfaction for his own sin. The second and 
only other way is by substituted or vicarious suffering. But 
here everything depends upon the nature and character of the 
being who renders the substituted satisfaction. Justice must 
not be defrauded by substituting a less for a more valuable 
satisfaction. A true vicarious satisfaction requires that some- 
thing be offered to justice for the sin of man that is greater 
than all that is not God: But God alone is greater than all 
that is not God. Only God, therefore, can make this satisfac- 
tion. But, on the other hand, man must render it ; otherwise 
it would not be a satisfaction for man’s sin. Consequently the 
required and adequate satisfaction must be theanthropic, i. ¢., 
rendered by a God-man. The theanthropic obedience and suf- 
fering of Christ was not due from His mere humanity. This 
was sinless, and justice had no claims upon it in the way of 
suffering. And, moreover, only a man’s obedience, and not 
that of a God«man, could be required of a man. Consequently 
this Divine-human obedience and suffering was a surplusage, 
in respect to the man Christ Jesus, and might overflow and 
inure to the benefit of a third party.* For centuries this 
theory has been cherished as one of the bulwarks of the Chris- 
tian religion. But whilst it has satisfied and comforted 
many, it has also disturbed and repelled many honest and 
thoughtful men. In fact, it never formed a consensus of 
opinion for any single Christian denomination, much less for 
the universal church. 

We accept the following points involved in the statement of 


* See Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrines, Vol. LL, page 277 ff. 
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the Anselmic doctrines as being entirely fn accord with the 
Word of God and the facts of experience: 

1. The entire rejection of the notion of Satan’s claims which 
formed so important an element in previously reigning theories. 

2. The pronounced assertion that man is sinful and utterly 
helpless. 

8. That salvation must come from God, and that this is freely 
bestowed in the gift of His Son. 

But it is not so clear that Anselm’s theory of the manner in 
which the salvation of man is accomplished is consistent with 
the character of God, His government, and human reason. It 
has been said that his peculiar view was largely due to two 
things: his profound sense of the heinousness of sin, and his 
exalted idea of the inflexible justice of God. This, no doubt, 
is true, but Anselm failed to form a correct conception of the 
nature of sin, and consequently failed to define or characterize 
it properly. He called sin debt. We think that this word 
does not adequately express the nature of sin with its attendant 
consequences. 

The word debt does not convey the idea of moral turpitude. 
Men contract debts without committing any wrong, and they 
pay them without thinking for a moment that they are under- 
going penal suffering. Even if a man who contracted a debt 
with the sincere purpose of paying it should by some misfortune 
be utterly incapacitated to do so, he could not be charged with 
wrong-doing for his failure. To inflict penal suffering upon 
such a man would be an act of the greatest injustice. As soon 
as human governments recognize this principle, they abolish 
imprisonment for debt. 

The assumption and payment of a debt by another than the 
debtor himself cannot by any fair reasoning be construed into | 
an act of penal suffering, or punishment, inflicted by the credi- 
tor. Itis an act of benevolence, a deed of charity, a voluntary 
gift on the part of the donor, costing, it may be, more or less 
self-denial or even suffering, whereby the sacrifice is made all 
the more precious and the charity more glorious. 
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If, however, debt-is contracted with the intention of defraud- 
ing the creditor, then the case is radically different. The debtor 
becomes a criminal, for his act is a crime. He was influenced 
by motives of selfishness and hatred. He has committed an 
offense against God, his neighbor, and himself. He has violated 
his conscience and accordingly smarts under its disapproval. 
The simple payment of the debt, no matter whether it is done 
by himself or some one else for him, does not meet the require- 
ments of the case. It may meet the demands of human law, 
which is in commandment only and has to do with the external 
acts and relations of men; but it does not satisfy divine or 
moral law. It does not restore the offender to his previous 
state of purity and righteousness from which by his act he fell. 
His conscience must be purged from the dead works of sin ; it 
must be changed from an accusing to an approving conscience, 
and in order to do this the inner depravity resulting from his 
act must be removed. Only in this way can the conscience be 
set at rest and the offender reconciled to him against whom he 
sinned, And this cannot be done by offering a quid pro quo. The 
crime cannot be separated from the criminal. Correctly speak- 
ing, not crimes but criminals are judged and punished. It is 
not the crime, therefore, but the criminal with whom we have 
todo. There is but one way by which the criminal may purge 
himself’ and become reconciled to the offended party, and that 
is by the scriptural method, namely, entire renunciation of his 
act by true repentance and hearty confession. This implies 
and brings about a change of motives and cessation from wrong- 
doing. Love again takes the place of hatred ; charity, of selfish- 
ness ; holiness, of sin, and righteousness, of unrighteousness, This 
change of mental state, or moral condition, restores the offender 
to inward soundness, satisfies the conscience and reconciles him 
to the offended party who, by the same divine law, is obligated 
to forgive. “ Let the wicked man forsake his ways and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord 
and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.” Again: “ For he shall have judgment 
without mercy who showed no merey.” 
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It is plain that the term debt is who!ly inadequate, and that 
it does not properly define or characterize sin. Sin is crime. 
It is an offense against God and also against man himself, by 
which the latter becomes depraved. Man’s transgression 
effects no change:in God. He remains forever the same immu- 
table, absolutely moral being. But man becomes corrupt and 
falls under the just condemnation of God and his own guilty 
conscience. For this there is no equivalent to be found any- 
where, nor in any person or thing. Immunity from service or 
penalty cannot be purchased. The sale of indulgences, before 
or after the fact, while it existed, encouraged disobedience and 
deepened corruption. The only remedy is purge the sinner and 
bring him back into the ways of love and obedience. 

The Bible never calls sin debt. It is true that in the Lord’s 
prayer the word is used by Matthew; but an examination of the 
context shows that it is there used in a tropical sense. 

The fundamental error is in making human government the 
exact counterpart or model of divine government. The par- 
allelism does not hold. Human government consists in com- 
mandment alone. It is based on divine government and designed 
to serve it,—in other words, human law derives its virtue from 
the moral law and serves to realize the force of the latter,—but 
it is, nevertheless an outward, arbitary enactment, and has to 
do with the external regulation and adjustment of social rela- 
tions. In the exercise of human government the pronouncing 
of judgment or the infliction of punishment may be arrested, 
deferred, or set aside altogether; and when punishment is in- 
flicted it is, in the nature of the case, never adequate to the 
crime or offense, 

On the contrary, in divine government the law does not con- 
sist in commandment alone. In respect to God it is ex divina 
natura,—inherent in Him. It is His mode of action. It is not 
something over Him and by which He is dominated, neither is 
it a creation of His which is separable from Him and which can 
be changed, suspended, or abrogated. In respect to creation 
the moral law is, as Burney expresses it, “ a concreation of the 


/ 
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human mind.” The moral law is therefore not simply an out- 
ward of objective statute, to regulate man’s outward life, but it 
is inherent in his constitution. It is taat which necessitates 
the correlation aid harmonious action of all his mental and 
moral powers. ‘The law is subjective as well as objective. To 
disobey is an offense not against God only, but against man him- 
self, by which his nature becomes depraved, and he suffers the 
pevalty of death as the immediate consequence of his act. The 
punishment is parallel with the transgression, is inseparable 
from it, coterminous with it, and always adequate to it. God’s 
wrath is hurled against the sinner in no outward, or extra- 
natural way, but through the law operating within him. If 
man is obedient to the moral law, the greatest possible good 
results ; if he disobeys, he suffers the stings and terrors of a 
guilty conscience. 

The Anselmic theory alleges that, since man has sinned against 
an infinite God, his transgression is infinite, and that conse- 
quently the punishment must be infinite also. However it 
has never yet been satisfactorily demonstrated or proven how a 
finite creature can perform an infinite act. The theory reflects 
the thought of the times in which it originated. In‘ those days 
offenses were graded according to the rank or dignity of the 
persons against whom they were committed. It was a much 
greater crime to offend a prince or lord than by the same 
act to offend a private individual. Now God being infinite, 
the transgression of His luw was held to be an infinite 
offense which demanded infinite punishment. But in these 
days it is coming to be well understood that sin is a violation of 
man’s own nature; that the transgression is neither heightened 
nor lowered by the person against whom it is committed ; that 
it affects the moral status of the transgressor, and that he suf- 
fers iu his own mind and conscience all the same, whether he 
sins against prince or peasant. The punishment begins, con- 
tinues, and ends with the transgressing. 

Dr. Charles Hodge concedes that punishment, or penal suffer- 
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ing, is connected with sin and that sin is its antecedent cause, 
but he holds at the same time that the punishment is separable 
from the crime and that the judgment may be arrested. This 
would be correct if God’s moral government were constructed 
after the model of human government. But the law of God 
is written upon the heart of man just as the laws of the material 
world are inherent in it and manifest themselves in its modes 
of action. Man’s transgression brings its penalty with it; the 
two are conjoined as cause and effect, and God himself cannot 
separate them, The soul that sins is guilty and alone can and 
does suffer. the penalty, but if it stops sinning and is obedient 
to the divinely ordained law of its life, guilt disappears and 
suffering ceases. If the devil were to stop sinning and return 
to obedience, his punishment would likewise cease. Punish- 
ment is not of itself eternal. In fact it, like sin and guilt, has 
no existence apart from the personal subject who is guilty 
and amenable to a personal God who is just. 

This brings us now to the heart of Anselm’s scheme which 

consists in its substitutional and imputative character. Accord- 
ing to this, Christ takes man’s place and satisfies the justice 
of God by suffering the penalty which would otherwise fall 
upon man, 
An inadequate view of sin naturally leads to an inadequate 
view of atonement. For notwithstanding the austerity and 
severity of the substitutional theory, it, nevertheless, falls short 
of meeting the requirements of man’s condition. Even if sins 
could be atoned for in this way,regeneration and sanctification 
are requisite, and must .be accomplished in some other way 
than by simply canceling man’s debt. Man must be quickened 
into new life, restored to fellowship with God and obedience to 
His word, which implies the purgation of his nature and the 
bestowal upon him of absolutely needed wisdom and strength. 

Substitution is the putting of oné person or thing in the 
place of another for the purpose of rendering an equivalent 
service for that other. This is possible where no exchange of 
mental or moral qualities is involved. An iron pillar, for 
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instance, may be substituted for a wooden one; a horse may 
be substituted for an ox in the team, and one man may take the 
place of another in the ranks of an army, or in any other posi- 
tion in which he is capable of rendering an equivalent service. 
But in the sphere of the ethical substitution is impossible. 
Men cannot exchange consciences and states of mind. The 
moral consciousness of oe person cannot become the posses- 
sion of another. God, in the act of creating man, here set 
bounds to the individuals of the race. Indeed we cannot con- 
ceive of man being so constituted that he may go out of him- 
self and enter into another. Every man must everywhere and 
under all conditions of his life, be himself and answer for him- 
self. The guilty conscience of one can no more be exchanged 
for the good conscience of another, than the diseased or defec- 
tive eye or hand of one person can be exchanged for the sound 
or perfect eye or hand of another. The idea of an organic 
substitute, as Christ has been called, or of a substitute in any 
sense taking man’s place and suffering in his stead is, therefore, 
utterly untenable. 

The absurdity of the theory of substitution becomes still 
more evident when we consider the idea of a double imputation 
which it involves. God imputes to Christ the sin and guilt of 
man and punishes Him in man’s stead, and then, in like manner, 
He impates Christ’s righteousness to man. Christ came into 
actual possession of that which is imputed to Him. Otherwise 
the alleged penal sufferings of Christ would be a mere sham, 
and the theory would resolve itself into a mere juggling with 
words. If Christ is to fulfill all the requisite conditions of a 
real substitute, the imputation must clothe Him with the actual 
sin aad guilt of man, The transfer must be not in name only, 
but in fact, so that the God-Man becomes possessed of the 
terrible burden of a guilty conscience and consequently suffers 
the penal wrath of Almighty God. From this stand-point we 
have heard Luther’s allegation that Christ was the greatest 
sinner that ever was upon the earth proclaimed in a most posi- 
tive manner. 
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Looking at the matter now from the stand-point of the justice 
of God which the theory lays itself out to save and honor, how, 
it may be asked, can God be just and yet reckon the guilt of the 
transgressor to the obedient, or punish the innocent instead of 
the guilty, and in this way shield the guilty from the con- 
sequences of his crime, or allow him to escape the punishment 
justly due him. How does this square with the declaration : 
“ The soul that sinneth it shall die?” What parent would be 
guilty of dealing so unjustly with his children? and, if he did, 
would it not be subversive of moral'training and destructive of 
the unity, harmony, and peace of the family? Human govern- 
ment revolts at the idea, and does not allow the faithful, law- 
abiding citizen to take the place of the criminal and suffer 
instead of him. And even if it did, it would not change the 
character of either. The just would be just still, and the 
guilty, guilty still; while the innocent would perish and the 
guilty escape. 

In this way, however, it isclaimed the innocent Christ, upon 
whom justice has no claims, suffers in man’s stead ; and, further- 
more, that His infinite character gives infinite value to his 
sufferings. 

But in this way He only makes satisfaction for past trans- 
‘gressions, and hence provision must be made for the present 
and future honorof God. This is done by Christ’s preceptive 
obedience. No more than the obedience of a man is required 
of Him. As God-Man, however, He renders more obedience 
than the whole human race can, and, therefore, His obedience 
is more than is required ; consequently it overflows and the 
surplus inures to man. 

Now ability is the measure of duty. One must do his whole 
duty, but no one can do more than his duty. This is distinctly 
set forth in the law which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength.” Christ’s obligation to obey this law was 
measured by His ability, and He fulfilled it to the last jot and 
tittle. Could He as the divine Son of God do more than the 

31 
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law required of Him? Could He do more as man? Can any 
one? One would suppose that to ask these questions would be 
to answer them. But Anselm answers that while neither 
Divinity nor humanity can do this, a theanthropic person can, 
and the whole doctrine of the supererogation of works has its 
roots in this fiction. Its fallacy is evident, for it certainly 
involvesa false view of the person of Christ. The union of 
the divine and the human in Christ is not similar to a chemical 
affinity. By chemical affinity two elements whose properties, 
or modes of behavior, as the Germans say, are altogether dif- 
ferent unite to form a third whose properties again differ from 
either of its component elements. The Saviour is no such 
tertiwm quid. His person is not an amalgamation of the two 
natures by which He can perform amalgamated acts different 
from those proceeding from His divine or His human nature, 
acts which are of such value that they more than meet the 
demands of the moral law. On the contrary the divine in Him 
is still divine and the human is still human. His divine acts 
must be referred to His divinity, and His human acts to His 
humanity. Christ’s ability to love, as the God-Man, is infinite, 
and so is His obligation to fulfill the whole law. 

Anselm declares that, “Only Deity can satisfy the claims 
of Deity. But, on the other hand, man must render it, other- 
wise it would not be a satisfaction for man’s sin.” We have 
only to remark that this is a distinction without a difference. 
To satisfy means to make satisfaction, and to make satisfaction 
and to render satisfaction certainly mean the same thing. If 
not, to what extent does each make satisfaction? or are there 
two satisfactions made, one by God and another by man? The 
declarations as they stand are wholly meaningless. 

The error is in large part due to the reigning system of 
philosophy which dominated the thinking of Anselm and con- 
tinues to rule the thinking of the adherents of his scheme. 
The attributes justice, guilt, righteouness, etc., are regarded as 
real entities having an existence independent of the persons to 
whom they belong and separable from them. Anselm recognizes 
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justice not as an attribute only of God, but goes so far as to 
say that itis God Himself. He says: “To satisfy justice is 
to satisfy God.” But justice is no such central element in the 
character of God. It is never said that God is justice, but that 
God is love. God is ruled by love, which means, not that love 
is something apart from and superior to Him, but that love is 
the central characteristic or attribute of His being. Justice 
expresses that quality of God’s nature by which He is true to 
Himself and to His purposes which are altogether good. By 
the justice of God is simply meant that God is just, by the 
righteousness of Christ that Christ is righteous, and by the 
guilt of man that man is guilty. They are personal attributes, 
and therefore not separable or transferable. If the persons 
were to perish, the attributes would perish with them. Destroy 
the sun, and its light ceases. Christ is righteous. He obeys 
and suffers jn His own stead. He cannot lay by a store of 
surplus righteousness, to be doled out as a merchantable 
quantity. A treasury of good works, for the benefit of those 
who lack in obedience, kept replenished by the supererogatory 
works of the over-pious and over-obedient is a Romish device 
which, while it encourages the faithful to be fruitful of good 
works, at the same time and in the same degree, puts a premium 
upon carelessness and indifference in others.* Amidst the con- 
flict which seems to rage between the attributes of justice and 
guilt, justice and mercy, and so on, in paragraph after para- 
graph of the substitutional theory, one is sometimes constrained 
to ery out, Oh! where is God? Attributes may be abstracted 
for the purpose of metaphysical treatment; but here they must 
be considered in the concrete. It is not justice in the abstract 
but a just God ; not guilt in the abstract, but a guilty person with 
whom we have todo. God is just, but He is also merciful, 
therefore, if a man repents and cleanseth his way, and returns 
to filial obedience, He forgives. And what satisfies God satis- 
fies justice. 


*At this point the writer desires to acknowledge the help derived from a 
perusal of Dr. Burney’s work on Soteriology. 
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If according to the Anselmic doctrine of atonement God’s 
justice is satisfied, and more than satisfied by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, how can it be said that’God forgives sins? If 
sin be debt and the debt is paid, what then remains to be 
remitted or forgiven? Does it not logically follow that now 
God is indebted to man to the amount of man’s salvation, and 
that mercy still is far from contributing anything towards it? 
It may be answered, “God graciously bestowed His Son to bear 
the penalty of man’s sin, and that this was an act of mercy.” 
It may seem bold to say it, but we submit that this is too much 
mercy for the good of God’s government and wholly subverts 
the idea of justice while it ignores the conditions upon which 
salvation is offered. If Deity satisfied the claims of Deity in 
man’s stead, then God punished God, or God/paid to Himself 
the debt due unto Him by man. This resolves itself into a 
total abrogation of the law, and the disobedient have more 
liberty than the obedient ; or into a sovereign act of pardon 
unconditioned by repentance, confession and faith, for if a debt 
is paid, it is paid and that is the end of it. If man is still 
subject to punishment, then’the debt is paid twice. For 
example, if Christ by his sufferings and death paid the penalty 
of man’s transgression, then he paid the penalty of Judas’s 
betrayal, for He died for every man. But Judas betrayed his 
Lord and suffered the consequences of his crime. According to 
the theory under review, if consistently carried out, Judas 
should have had the benefit of the surplusage of Christ’s 
obedience and penal sufferings ; otherwise his debt was twice 
paid. Besides this, such a supposed act of mercy leaves no 
room for the regeneration, sanctification, and future obedience 
of the sinner, but leaves him in the precise state and condition 
in which it found him. 

At this point comes into view another difficulty with which 
the theory is heavily weighted. If Christ by his sufferings and 
death rendered penal satisfaction for man’s sin and by His 
preceptive obedience fulfilled all righteousness in his stead, 
why, then, are not all men saved ? The advocates of the 
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theory recognize the logical force of this objection and strive 
to relieve themselves of it by adopting the view of a limited 
atonvment, Christ nfade atonement for a definitely limited 
number of the human race who, as God by His infinite wisdom 
and foreknowledge knew, would repent and accept salvation. 
But this only shifts one difficulty to make room for a whole 
brood of others which must be provided against by still further 
special pleading. If Christ atoned for a certain number 
concerning whom it was known that they would believe, then 
the revelation in Jesus Christ depended upon the faith of that 
number and was conditioned by it. But we are everywhere 
throughout the Word of God confronted with the fact that 
faith depends upon revelation in Christ Jesus. Besides this it 
only brings out in bolder relief that according to this theory, 
Christ, who is the Lamb of God which was slain before the 
foundation of the world, made satisfaction for men’s sins before 
they had committed them, even before they were born, or it was 
possible for them to sin. They were thus justified and sanctified 
in advance of any transgression. The debt was paid before it 
was incurred ; the penalty was endured before any crime was 
committed. Hence men are born and remain forever free from 
condemnation. But we have not time to pursue this phase of 
the subject. 

The scheme labors mightily to effect a reconciliation between 
the attributes of God, and so to reconcile God to man rather 
than reconcile man to God. No change need take place in God. 
He is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. It is man that 
is ull wrong, and in him alone a change is required. His 
transgression and sin have corrupted him and placed him in 
hostility to his environments from the Creator down. And 
the required change can not be brought about by the ~s- 
sumption of his guilt and consequent penalty, if such a 
thing were possible, for, as we have already seen, this would 
not change his nature or character. Infinitely more than this 
is required. 

Let us briefly inquire what atonement is, and what the 
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Scriptures have to say in regard to it, And first we will 
consider what constitutes atonement amongst men. 

If a man sin against his neighbor, how are the two to become 
‘ reconciled? Is it to be done by the offended party inflicting 
punishment upon the offender? By no means. Such a course 
of procedure would increase the breach already existing 
between them. The hatred would be intensified and the war 
become perpetual. No more effectual method could be adopted 
for breaking up the peaceful relations of families and commu- 
nities and destroying the comity of states and nations. [If all 
» men everywhere, on the principle of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, were to inflict punishment upon those who 
wrong them in any way, how long would it take to turn the 
world into a perfect pandemonium in which might alone would 
prevail ? 

As said in a former paragraph, the offender wrongs himself, 
infracts the law of his own moral being, and so disquiets his 
own conscience when he commits an act of violence in any form 
against his neighbor. The only way by which he can make 
atonement is by repenting of his sin and confessing it. In this 
way, and in this way only, can he purge his conscience from 
the evil and set himself right with his neighbor. And if he 
does so his neighbor against whom he offended is under obliga- 
tion to forgive. In this way the peace of families, of commu- 
ties, and of nations is preserved. Atonement, reconciliation 
between parties, is of daily if not hourly occurrence. He may 
not be able to explain how or why it is that men become recon- 
ciled by so simple a method and preserve their honor; but that 
they do so is nevertheless a fact. 

On the other hand, forgiveness is impossible so long as the 
offender persists in his attitude of hostility, refusing to repent 
and confess. Nor can forgiveness follow as the consequence of 
punishment. Men do not punish in order that they may 
forgive, or punish and then forgive. If punishment is in order 
to forgiveness, then those who sin are cancelling their debts by 
the penal suffering they endure and are entitled, thereby, to 
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forgiveness, Pardon, however, follows upon repentance and 
confession, and it means the annihilation of sin and guilt. 
They cease to exist, as disease and pain cease to exist when the 
body is restored to health. 

All this is in perfect accord with the law prescribed for men 
by the Saviour, “If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again 
to thee, saying, ‘I repent,’ thou shalt forgive him.” “ How oft 
shall my brother offend and I forgive him—until seven times? 
I say not unto thee until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven.” And he who refuses to forgive the penitent offender 
himself offends against the divine law of love which governs the 
moral universe, and so becomes the promoter of hatred, 
injustice and strife. In the parable of the unmerciful servant 
these points are very plainly taught by the Saviour. 

Sometimes the circumstances are such that, in order to bring 
about a reconciliation between men, the offices of a mediator 
are required. In that event the mediater must be a wholly dis- 
interested party. He takes charge of the interests of both of- 
fender and offended, But in the performance of his office of 
peace-maker, he neither takes upon himself the guilt of the of- 
‘fender, nor receives upon himself in any form or degree the 
wrath of the offended one. The reconciliation is not effected, 
if it is effected at all, by any such unloading of guilt and wrath 
upon a third person who is altogether innocent of any trans- 
gression of the divine law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Now God has not taught the duty of repentance and for- 
giveness-by precept and illustrated it by parables; He has not 
ingrained that law into the moral constitution of man and set it 
before him in commandment, and at the same time reserved 
to Himself another and altogether different law, or mode of 
action. 

Christ is the mediator between God and man. A divine 
mediator is necessary because man does not and cannot com- 
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prehend God. He is not God’s equal. He is not able to repre- 
sent God’s interests or purposes even in a very small degree. Be- 
sides, all men are involved ia the corruption and rebellion of sin. 
Man does not even fully comprehend his own condition of moral 
depravity nor is he able to provide the wisdom and strength neces- 
sary to salvation. These are revealed and made over to him in 
the person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who alone is 
capable of mediating between God and man, And nowif Christ 
as mediator between God and man receives upon himself the 
wrath of God in consequence of having previously taken upon 
Himself the sin and guilt of man, then his. mediatorship is 
grounded in a principle and wrought out on lines wholly differ- 
ent from those which are operative and productive of such 
blessed results amongst men. It is not the wrath, but the love 
of God; not punishment, but forgiveness upon repentance that 
commends the Gospel to the hearts and minds of men every- 
where. This is in fact its crowning glory. 

The word atonement is used but once in the authorized ver- 
sion of the New Testament, At Romans 5:10 xaraddayjv is 
translated atonement. But s#araddayjy means reconciliation 
and is very properly so translated in the Revised Version. 
When the authorized version was made, atonement, however, 
bore this meaning. [Vide Trench on Synonyms of the New 
Testament. 

In the Old Testament the Hebrew word “DD (kaphar) which 
in our English Bibles is translated atonement, means a literal 
covering and is applied to the lid of the ark of the covenant 
which was placed as a protection to its contents. Of course 
the word when used in relation to men and their sins is not 
used in a literai, but typical sense. In respect to the contents 
of the ark the covering was a protection from injury, rather 
than a deliverance from injury. All are agreed that in re- 
lation to men it means deliverance from sin and restoration to 
favor ,and fellowship with God; but there is a difference of 
opinion here again, as to how the atonement is effected. It is 
first of all a question of interpretation, and that exposition 
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which is consistent with God’s moral government and the 
human reason, must be admitted as the correct one. 

Those who hold to the substitutional theory claim that atone- 
ment means to suffer penalty for sin. They claim that the 
animal offered in sacrifice was a substitute for him who brought 
and offered it; that by the laying on of the hands of the offerer - 
his sin and guilt were transferred to the victim, and by the 
slaughter of the animal expiated. Those who dissent from this 
view claim for it a radically different meaning. We can only 
glance at the usage of the word as it appears in the old Testa- 
ment, but believe that a candid inquiry, however brief, will lead 
to the confirmation of the non-penal view. 

A careful reading of the sixteenth chapter of the book of 
Leviticus discloses the fact that atonement was to be made for 
the holy place and the altar. These were not morally unclean, 
for only he who is possessed of reason and will can become so. 
Their uncleanness was owing to the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel. They were ritually unclean. Their uncleanness was 
similar to that resulting from the touch of a dead body. Only 
that which is holy is acceptable to God. The atonement for 
the holy place and the altar surely did not consist in penal suf- 

fering. These places could not transgress, nor could they suffer 
punishment. Only conscious subjects are capable of moral acts 
and penal sufferings. If the atonement was by suffering a pen- 
alty, then God punished the altar and the holy place. By the 
sprinkling of the blood upon them by the hand of the priest 
they were cleansed from ritual defilement, made holy, and hence 
acceptable to God. In the same way by the sprinkling of blood 
Aaron made atonement for himself and his house. Similar of- 
ferings were in the same way made for the people. If the 
offerings made for the people were substitutes which suffered the 
penalty of their sins, then those made for the holy place and 
altar were in every respect of a like character. If atonement 
was made for the sins of the people by the infliction of penal 
sufferings upon the kid, then it was made in the same way for 
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the uncleanness of the holy place and altar. If the people were 
punished substitutionally, the holy place and the altar were pun- 
ished substitutionally. Evidently the atonement did not con- 
sist in the slaughter, or death, of the animals, but ia the manipu- 
lation of the blood by the hand of the priest. ‘For the life 
of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul.” The slaying of the ani- 
mal is wholly incidental, but of course necessary in order to get 
the blood to put upon the altar. It is by the blood embodying 
the life that the atonement is made, and not by the momentary 
and unimportant sufferings endured by the animal in the act of 
being slaughtered. God appointed the blood for a covering of 
the soul of man, whereby His wrath is turned aside, His favor 
secured and the man reconciled to him through the pardon of 
his sins, 

Another circumstance must not be overlooked. It was not 
upon the kid that was slain that Aaron laid his hands and over 
which he confessed the sins of the people; but upon the kid 
that was not slaughtered; “And Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and ali their transgressions, 
even all their sins; and he shall put them upon the head of the 
goat, and shall send him away by the hand of a man that is in 
readiness into the wilderness ; and the goat shall bear upon him 
all their iniquities into a solitary land.” Mark, all the sins and 
iniquities were laid upon this goat that suffered no pains or 
penalties, but lived, and by living carried away not only the 
guilt, but its cause, the sins of Israel. 

How was it in the affair of the golden calf recorded in 
Exodus 82: 30? ‘* Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned 
@ great sin: and now I will go up unto the Lord; peradventure 
I shall make atonement for your sin. And Moses returned 
unto the Lord and said, Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt 
forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
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book which thou hast written. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
whosoever hath sinned against me him will I blot out of my 
book.” God did not accept the offering which Moses was will- 
ing to make of himself. Moses was not punished, the people 
were not punished, but on the contrary spared. No sacrifice 
was slain and yet this is expressly called an atonement. The 
essential elements were fidelity towards God, on the part of 
Moses; to God who requires supreme love and full self-surren- 
der to Himself. Moses of all the people rendered loving 
obedience by his prostration before the Lord, self-abnegation, 
confession of the sin of the people, forty days’ fast, and by his 
entreaty to be blotted out of the book of life, if his people 
could not be spared. It was what Moses was and what by his 
deeds he proved himself to be, that propitiated God and turned 
aside His wrath and indignation,—in other words pleased God 
so that He forgave the sin of the people. As Burney has truly 
said, the terms “satisfaction,” “ expiation,” piacular offering, 
“ penal sacrifices,” “vicarious obedience,” “ legal equivalents,” 
* adequate compensation to justice, are not found in the Bible, 
and we may add, neither is the idea which they are intended 
to convey. 
In the appointed atonements of the Old Testament there are 
‘three principal factors, namely, the offerer who voluntarily 
brings the offering for an atonement for his sins, the priest who 
by his own previous ‘cleansing is fitted to meditate between God 
and the offerer by presenting the blood of the offering upon the 
altar, and the offering itself. In Christ the last two are com- 
bined; He is both the Lamb slain and the Priest who performs 
the office of meditator and presents the offering unto God. He 
offers Himself a sacrifice for the sins of all mankind that, as 
the everliving mediator, He may reveal and impart the life of 
God to man. No mere man could do this. “ No man hath seen 
God at any time except the Son who came forth from the 
bosom of the father.” He also reveals man to himself. The 
true nature and destiny of man come to light through the God- 
man. Man’s greatest need and highest good are revealed in 
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Him. All that man needs to renew and sanctify his life, to put 
him in the way of God’s commandments and equip him with 
wisdom and strength to walk uprightly is richly bestowed in the 
gift of the Son of God. 

It is the Mediatorship of Christ that is emphasized. He is 
our Meprator. It is not the dying, or the dead, but the living 
Christ who is the perennial source of life and light, wisdom and 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption. But in order 
that Christ might be such a fountain of life and salvation it was 
necessary for Him to enter into vital union with the race, to 
subject Himself to its infirmities and sufferings while He ren- 
dered free and perfect obedience to all the commands of God. 
“Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God,” is the expression of His 
purpose. It is this voluntary and active obedience as a man 
that exposed Him to suffering and death; but by this suffering 
He was made perfect. The son of man must suffer and rise 
again. “It behooved Christ to suffer and rise again the third 
day,” that He might through death and resurrection become 
a life-giving spirit. His sufferings were incidental and sympa- 
thetic, but necessary. Hence we are exhorted “to run with 
patience the race that is set before ws, looking unto Jesus the 
author and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and hath sat 
down on the right hand of the throne of God.” The highest 
merit that can accrue to any living rational being is that of 
perfect obedience to divine law. This is honorable, and indeed 
the more honorable if performed in the face of suffering and 
death. But this suffering is not that of punishment. Punish- 
ment attends the violation of law, and not obedience to it. To 
suffer punishment for the violation of law is neither joyous nor 
honorable, but on the contrary shamefal. Christ could not 
render perfect obedience and at the time suffer the penalty of 
disobedience. The idea of active and passive obedience,—by 
which is meant that Christ obeyed preceptively while He sub- 
mitted passively to penal suffering—is a false one. 

What has now been said is in perfect accord with the idea of 
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sacrifice. A sacrifice is an offering. This is the use of the 
word in the Scriptures. Offerings are acts of worship, and acts 
of worship are voluntary or free, if presented in the right 
spirit, and are therefore well-pleasing to God. They may cost 
a great deal of self-denial and suffering on the part of the offerer, 
but are all the more precious and acceptable on that account. 
Jesus exercised self-denial and offered himself to God as a lamb 
without blemish and without spot. “ And every priest indeed 
standeth day by day ministering and offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices, the which can never take away sins; but he 
when he had offered one sacrifice for sins forever, sat down on 
the right hand of God.” This voluntary offering of himself for 
the benefit of the human race was highly pleasing to God, The 
conception of a penal sacrifice is self-contradictory, and if penal 
offerings were possible they could not be pleasing to God. God 
does not delight in punishment; not even the punishment of the 
guilty. 

A favorite argument for the penal theory is that the idea of 
sacrifice ‘runs through the whole order of nature; that the 
lower is being continually sacrificed to the higher, the mineral 
to the vegetable, the vegetable to the animal, and all to the 

service of man, But here the word sacrifice, if the term be 
allowable at all, has a very different meaning, and its sense is in 
no wise applicable or analagous to that for which it stands in 
the sacred Scriptures. The different orders of plant and ani- 
mal life have their mission in the elaboration of matter. This 
work goes on within the plant or animal itself. The vegetable 
elaborates from the mineral, the animal from the vegetable and 
mineral. Man does not elaborate matter ; with him the process 
stops. Man elaborates spirit. The vegetable and animal fulfill 
their highest mission when they thus minister to the needs of 
man’s physical life. But their consumption or destruction for 
this end lacks every element of sacrificial offering. The indi- 
vidual members of the lower orders are, by the authority and 
constitution of the natural world, destined to be overpowered 
and consumed by tke members of the higher orders. There is 
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no offering, no suffering for, nor instead of, in their case. Itis 
according to the legitimate order of things: The illustration, 
consequently, does not illustrate. : 

Christ could not enter the sphere of human life, as He did by 
taking man’s nature into union with himself, without subjecting 
himself to fhuman infirmities, temptations and sufferings. By 
enduring sufferings, resisting temptations and battling for the 
right He perfected Himself and became an all-sufficient Mediator. 
“ Christ’s was real though unfallen human nature; and Christ’s 
human was in inseparable union with his*diyine nature. Jesus 
voluntarily took upon himself human nature with all its infirm- 
itses and weaknesses, but without the moral taint of the fall; 
without sin. It was human nature in itself capable of sinning, 
but not having sinned. The position of the first Adam was 
that of being capable of not sinning, not that of being capable 
of sinning. The first Adam would have been perfected, or 
passed from the capability of not sinning to the incapability of 
sinning, by obedience. That ‘ obedience,’ or absolute submis- 
sion to the will of God, was the grand outstanding character- 
istic of Christ’s work, but it was so because He was not only 
the unsinning, unfallen man, but also the Son of God.”* 
Mark well the difference. Man suffers penally ; he carries 
ubout with him a self-accusing conscience from whose piercing 
stings he can no miore escape than he can get away from him- 
self, because his condition has its root in disobedience, hatred, 
rebellion—in a word, supreme selfishness. Christ suffers not 
penally, but symphathetically, because His motive is love, issu- 
ing in the purpose tosave. He becomes man, and as a true son 
of man He perfects himself as man in order that He may im- 
part His life to the race and so quicken and empower ¢ to walk 
in obedience to God’s law. And this in Him is pleasing to God. 
This is toward God an act of propitiation, and towards man an 
act of reconciliation; man is reconciled by pardon which anni- 
hilates sin and guilt. This isin perfect accord with the sacred 
Scriptures which say: “ Ye are bought with a price.” 


* See Edersheim, “ Jesus the Messiah,”’ abridged edition, page 48. 
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The transfer of man’s sin and guilt to Him—if this were pos- 
sible—would make Him a lamb with stains and blemishes whose 
penal suffering would satisfy justice in such a way as at once 
to set free the whole race withcut further effort on the part of 
God or man. Christ would not even need to rise again, for the 
debt incurred by transgression would be paid by His death, and 
future violations anticipated and provided for by the surplus of 
merit earned through preceptive obedience. 

But justification must be grounded in something more real 
than a legal fiction, such as imputing man’s sin to Christ and 
laying upon Him the penalty, then turning about and imputing 
Christ obedience and righteousness to man. It has already 
been shown how utterly insufficient such a metathesis is to 
justify man before God. The case requires, not a dead, but a 
risen, life-giving Saviour. Paul recognizes this truth and 
embodies it in the challenge: ‘“ Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
This leaves room, too, for repentance and faith on the part of 
man. Indeed, this is the paramount condition upon which is 
based man’s participation in Christ’s righteousness and all the 
other fruits of His obedience unto death and victory. ‘But of 
Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
and sanctification and redemption.” 

Here we reach the idea of impartation, which is something 
altogether different from the idea of imputation. It is Christ 
who regenerates and sanctifies. He covers in the sight of God 
man’s sin,—or God pardon’s sin through the indwelling and 
sanctifying life of His Son. Man assimilates himself to Christ 
by a faithful use of the wisdom and power of God at 
hand in Him. And this is what justifies, therefore, 
namely a living, active, fruit-producing faith in Christ. 
As Paul said, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me,” he could still further declare, “This isthe victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” And thus man is saved 
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by grace and not by works ; works accomplished either by man 
himself, or a substitute who has done them in his stead. It is 
Christ, the great Mediator, who saves, and not his works. 

But let us turn t» another phase of the subject. Is it not 
said, ‘‘ He hath borne our griefs aad carried our sorrows—was 
wounded for our transgressions—bruised for our iniquities—the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes 
we are healed. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all?”* Is it not declared that He “ bare our sins in his body 
on the tree?” Yes, and a large number of passages of like 
import might be cited; but it is never said that the Lord laid 
on Him the guilt of sin, or that He bare the punishment due to 
sin. 

Dr. Hodge alleges that “ to bear our sins means to bear the 
punishment of our sins.” But what authority has Dr. Hodge 
to change the text so that it may give back his own thought or 
support his peculiar theory? This is leading Scripture and not 
being led by it. It is begging the question by assuming the 
very thing to be proved. 

Christ’s obedience was His own; that is, He obeyed for Him- 
self and in His own stead. His obedience was pleasing to God 
whose will He came to do, and all the more so because He 
persevered in the face of the persecution, suffering and death 
which it entailed upon Him, Through it all He was perfect and 
attained to glory and honor. He now, as the risen and glorified 
Christ, is imparted to the believer who, for himself, in the 
wisdom and strength of the Master moves forward in the same 
line of obedience. 

How then did Christ bear our sins? We answer, By taking 
them away, destroying, annihilating them. Matthew sum- 
marizes the passage in the fifty-third chapter and fourth verse of 
Isaiah in these words: “ Himself took (4afev) our infirmities 
and bare (¢8deracev) our sicknesses.”{ How He did this we need 
hardly take the time to point out, for every one who reads the 
record of His doings is prepared to answer: “‘ By healing the 


* Isaiah liii. ¢ 2 Pet. ii. 24, ¢ Matth. viii. 17 
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sick and infirm and by casting out-devils.” He did not take the 
diseases, infirmities and demons into His own person; nor 
did He suffer the weakness, pain, inconvenience and torment 
which had ‘racked the minds and bodies of those who were 
healed. He simply annihilated disease and drove out the 
demons: so He boreour sicknesses, and so He bare our sins. 
So He continues and will continue to bear our sins. He bears 
them away, takes them away, destroys them,—in other words, 
by repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. His victorious 
life is imparted to us; we are regenerated, renewed, sanctified 
and so justified ; our sins are forgiven, that is, we are pardoned, 
and our sins and our guilt go nowhere, are taken nowhere, they 
are simply destroyed, they cease toexist. As has already been 
pointed out, it was not the goat that was slaughtered and whose 
blood was sprinkled upon the altar that bore away sin, but the 
goat that escaped death, that suffered no punishment, and on 
the contrary lived. 

It appears correct to consider this temple transaction in 
which the two goats figure so conspicuously as one offering in 
which the goat that furnishes the blood for the appointed atone- 
ment upon the altar symbolizes Christ’s obedience unto death. 
“ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before 
her shearers, is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth”—whereby 
‘He covers our sins by propitiating the favor of God, while the 
goat that escapes death and is left to go free, bearing away the 
sins of Israel, symbolizes the ever-living Christ, who through 
His resurrection conquered death and became the sin-bearer for 
the world. What could not be represented or symbolized in its 
completeness by one goat is done by two. 

In the passage taken from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
the Hebrew word translated bear is NY) (nasa). The same 
word is used in Exodus x..16, where Pharaoh entreats Moses to 
intercede for him, and it is there translated forgive. “Now, 
therefore, forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once.” Moses, 
when making atonement for the sins of the people at Sinai, uses 
the same word in the prayer: “If thou wilt forgive their sin.” 

32 
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The same wordis used of the scape goat when it is said: “ And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities.” The same 
word is used by Isaiah when he says of Christ: “ He bare the 
sins cf many,” and, “‘ He hath borne our griefs.” But when he 
says of Christ: “ He shall bear their iniquities,” he uses the 


word bap (sabal), the ordinary meaning of which is to bear or 


carry away.. In the following passages NU} is used in the 
sense of pardon without punishment, namely, Gen. 1. 17; Ex. 
x. 17; xxxii. 832; Num. xiv. 19; Josh. xxiv. 19; 1 Saml xxv. 
28; Ps, xxv. 18; xxxii. 5; Ixxxv.2; xcix. 18; Isa. xi. 9. 

The word dvagéyw, translated bear in the passages, “‘ Who 
His own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree,” and 
“ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many,” can like- 
wise be shown to mean that Christ in offering Himself a sacri- 
fice for the salvation of the world bore our sins in the only way 
in which priests can bear sins, namely, by making propitiation 
for them, securing their actual pardon or destruction. 

Christ’s sufferings, then, are sympathetic, incidental, alto- 
gether voluntary, but necessary for the perfecting of Himself 
as theSon of Man. His whole life is a terrible conflict by 
which He maintains His integrity and conquers the devil, the 
root and strength of all evil. Because He is the perfect One 
the conflict is the more severe and the suffering intense. His 
bloody sweat in the garden, His agonizing cry on the cross— 
for He must win the victory for Himself and by Himself; He 
must tread the wine pressalone; attest the greatness of His 
sufferings and reveal to us the fearful character of evil which 
turns men into demons who jeer andrail at the good. 

Dr. Hodge concedes the irrationality of his theory when he 
says: “It may not be agreeable to our feelings, nor in accord 
with our views of right that the sin of one should be laid upon 
another, and that other punished.” We think there is nothing 
more repulsive to reason, and we do not believe that it can be 
demonstrated that God made one subjective law, which is in- 
grained in the mind and inscribed upon the heart of man for 
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the regulation of his life, and another objective law whose con- 
sistency can be known and appreciated by Himself alone; two 
laws which are not only not in accord, but run in diametrically 
opposite directions. If this is so, then we have no standard of 
right, for what is right with God is not right with man. Has 
God given to man one standard of right and reserved to Him- 
self another and wholly different one? Has He implanted in 
man a sense of right which He Himself may infringe upon and 
shock at pleasure? If so, then J. Stuart Mill is certainly 
right when he suggests the possibility of there being other 
worlds with whose inhabitants two and two make five instead of 
four as the laws of human reason demand. 





Ve 


THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


BY H. P. LAIRD, 


Can these hoary-headed monuments be unveiled? If we 
follow in the line of our predecessors, this is impossible. The 
historian Rollin, moved by compassion, with unaffected sincerity 
laments the slavery of the workmen who erected the Pyramids, 
and denounces with severity the cruelty of the rulers who 
insisted on the erection of such huge monuments merely to 
serve as memorials of their pride and vanity. 

Prof. Lepsius visited Egypt in 1843, and having discovered in 
the Pyramid attributed to Mycerinus a large vault in which was 
found a sarcophagus, adopted the conclusion that the pyramids 
were erected for tombs for the Egyptian rulers. The views 
of Rollin and Lepsius although clearly absurd, have been in 
great measure accepted by the world at large. It appears not 
to have occurred to Prof. Lepsius that entombment in this or 
any other of the pyramids was a mere incident, such as the 
interment of the remains of the great admiral, Christopher 
Columbus, in San Domingo, in the cathedral of the Havana. 
Herodotus, Vol. II, page 217, says, “This tomb (that of 
Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra of Jeremiah, ch. 44, v. 30) is in 
the temple of Minerva very near the sanctuary, on the left 
hand as one enters. The Saites (Sais was an Egyptian city on 
the Rozetta branch of the Nile) buried all the kings who 
belonged to their canton inside this temple; and thus it even 
contains the tomb of Amasis, as well as that of Apries and his 
family. The latter is not so close to the sanctuary as the 
former, but still is within the temple.” 

504 
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The body of Sir Reginald Bray, the architect of St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, by permission of the king, was interred in 
the chapel. The high altar in St. John’s Cathedral in Turin, 
in the department of Piedmont, is only separated by a glass 
screen from a chapel in the rear; the burial place of kings. 
The . body ‘of. Constantine the Great was entombed in the 
“Church of the Apostles” erected by him in Constantinople, 
and after him this church called the Heroon, became the royal 
burial place. The remains of Godfrey of Bouillon are entombed 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, near Moscow in Russia. 
It would. be irrational to infer that the temple and churches 
named were erected for burial places. The Denkmaeler of 
Prof. Lepsius on the Egyptian monuments was published soon 
after his return to Germany, and being in consonance with 
previous popular belief, helped to enslave scientific thought 
which was struggling after a rational solution of these wonder- 
ful monuments. Cultivated human nature is in all ages much 
the same, and to attribute such groveling purposes to the great 
men who fashioned the pyramids on strictly mathematical prin- 
ciples is most unphilosophical. The Egyptian monuments are a 
standing refutation of the prevalent notion that savage life 

_ precedes the arts, and civilization. While all the inferior animals 
from earliest existence are endowed with capacities suitable 
to their various modes of life, it would be illogical to infer that 
the chief animal, man, did not from the very beginning of his 
existence, have the capacities and endowments which distin- 
guish him from the lower orders of animated nature. Who 
believes that it took the bee untold ages to learn how to con- 
struct its comb along mathematical lines, or the oriole how to 
accommodate the length of its nest to the prevalent force of 
wind storms in particular localities? In Egypt *we meet not 
with man, but with his works before he had fallen from innocent 
civilized life to barbarous and savage life, and then dwell with 
complacency on the idea of long periods of existence on this 
planet which he must have passed through before he had the 
capacity to construct mathematical and astronomical monuments, 
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Convolution may have had its place in the construction of 
worlds, and development, in the formation of vegetable and 
animal life; but these stages were formative, embryonic and 
incomplete. The last touches of this process made each thing 
and being complete in all its capacities and appointments, each 
after his kind. In contemplating these monuments, the writer 
is not embarrassed with the popular notion that the earliest 
races of men were destitute of constructive and mechanical 
ability, or that they lacked the religious instinct which appre- 
hends the spiritual presence of God in all his works. 

The hypothesis which is invoked to explain the pyramids, 
must have a rational foundation cotimensurate with the purpose 
which moved an intellectual race of men to bestow so much 
labor, skill and divine simplicity in their structure. 

The importance of the question involved in such a hypothesis 
cannot be over-estimated ; for if found to rest on a solid basis, a 
mystery, which for ages has baffled human serutiny, will be 
solved. 

Modern philological research has established the fact that 
Hebrew and Ancient Egyptian are cognate languages. Sir 
Reginald 8. Pool, in Vol. XI., page 807, Ency. Brit., speaks of 
‘** the undoubted identity of the personal pronouns in Egyptian 
and Semitic.” Same author, Vol. VIL, page 721, says, “There 
can be no doubt that it (Egyptian) is related to the Semitic 
family ; . . . the grammatical structure is distinctly Semitic 
and many roots are common to the Semitic language.” A 
knowledge of this fact will be valuable in the further investiga- 
tion of the subject of this article. The great pyramid of the 
Memphitic group was both an observatory and a religious sanc- 
tuary. Its base covered an era of about thirteen acres, and its 
height originally was about 480 feet. It rises from the base at 
an angle of 51° 51’ 14.” It is erected on a living rock, which 
forms a part of its base, on the western side of the Nile, on the 
line of thirty degrees of north latitude; has four faces of equal 
area, directed to the north, to the south, and to the east and 
west. It is throughout constructed of huge stones, lime-stone 
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and granite; many of them thirty feet long and proportionally 
thick and broad; was originally covered on the outside from 
top to bottom with smooth limestone slabs, and around the 
foundation there was originally a pavement of granite slabs, 
and a paved way from thence to the huge figure cut in the living 
rock, which the Greeks named Sphinx, that is, bound, but the 
Egyptian name was Ha, which corresponds with the Semitic 
personal pronoun of the third person. 

nim. (He.) Also involving the idea of the substantive 
verb,—He who is. On the north side of this pyramid near to 
the centre there is a tubular opening beginning at a point 49 
feet from the base, and descending due south at an angle of 
26° 41’, leveled at a point which was at one period the van- 
ishing point of the earth’s axis in the north. This tubular op- 
ening is three feet eleven inches by three feet five inches, and 
was smoothly chisel-dressed after the stones were in place 
throughout the whole length and breadth. At the end of sixty- 
three feet thete is an ascending’ fork of this tubular opening 
running due south for the distance of one hundred and ten feet, 
of the same dimensions as that of the main tubular opening 
and rising at an angle of 26° 41’. After passing for the dis- 
_ tance of sixty-three feet the main tubular opening continues on 
down below the base of the pyramid and living rock for the dis- 
tance of one hundred feet, into an unfinished bowl-shaped 
spacious cavern. The ascending opening at the distance of one 
hundred and ten feet from where it begins conducts to a fin- 
ished opening called the grand gallery, twenty-eight feet high, 
one hundred and fifty-six feet and ten inches long and six feet 
and nine inches wide. The floor line of this gallery is a continu- 
ous ascent with the entrance passage which leads to it. At the 
end of this floor line there is again a narrow passage leading 
into a narrow ante-room over which a heavy granite block hangs 
from grooves in the side walls, and ‘from this ante-room there is 
a low entrance into the largest chamber in the edifice, which is 
an oblong parallelogram, thirty-four feet and four inches long 
and seventeen feet and two inches wide, and nineteen feet and 
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two inches high, ventilated by two tubes running from it to the 
outer surface. The finish of this room is chiseled work from 
top to bottom, ceiling and floor, The only article of furniture 
in the room is a granite laver. The laver is an oblong rec- 
tangular trough ; its internal space would hold eight bushels of 
wheat, or sixty-four gallons of water. A horizontal passage 
starts on a level with the grand gallery at the point where ‘it is 
entered, running south, which leads to a chamber. The floor of 
this room is seventeen feet and one inch by seventeen feet and 
two inches. It has a pointed arch ceiling and is exquisitely fin- — 
ished. There isa niche in the east wall, two feet and one inch 
across the top.and two feet one inch south of the vertical centre 
of the wall into which it is cut.’ 

Just at the beginning of the ascent: of the grand gallery, 
there is a moderate opening running down irregularly and con- 
necting with the bowl-shaped well which is sunk one hundred 
feet below the level of the base of the pyramid. Any water 
thrown out of the laver in the large chamber, after being used, 
would run down along the deelivity to the opening and find its 
way by this opening into the bowl-shaped well beneath. 

Herodotus, second book, chapter 127, in speaking of the sec- 
ond pyramid, or pyramid of Cephren, says: “It has no sub- 
terraneous apartments nor sny canal from the Nile to supply it 
with water az the other pyramid has.” (Pyramid of Cheops.) 
It ought to be obvious to the most stupid that this irregular 
opening at the foot of a long ascent, connecting with a large 
chamber in which was found the Javer, was intended for a dis- 
charge of water used in connection with the laver. In Rawl- 
inson’s Herodotus, volume second, page 52, Herodotus says, 
“ They (the Egyptians) are religious to excess far beyond any 
other race of men. . . . Their (the priests’) dress is: entirely 
of linen, and their shoes of the papyrus; . . . they bathe twice 
every day in cold water and twice each night; . . . instead of 
a single priest each god has the attendence of a college, at the 
head of which is a chief-priest.” 

Any rain water which would fall into the external mouth of 
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the tubular opening on the north would also pass down the de- 
scending opening and escape into the bowl-shaped well be- 
neath, : 

There are three pyramids to the east of the great pyramid, 
three to the west and three south of the third western pyramid, 
and one very small pyramid five miles north of the great pyra- 
mid, This is the only pyramid of which the distance from the 
great. pyramid and certainty of direction is given by any ob- 
server whose narrative I have been able to obtain. These 
pyramids constitute the northern Memphitic group, and aré all 
of one style of architecture and as distinctly indicate that they 
belong to one and the same age, as the style of architecture 
which prevailed in the days of Queen Elizabeth mark the age in 
which she lived. Six of these nine pyramids have similar 
tubular openings facing to the north and at almost the same 
angle. The great pyramid alone has the two rooms described, in 
one of which is the laver. All these six pyramids have the deep 
subterraneous bowl-shaped well to carry off any water which 
might fall into their mouths on the north. The pyramid at- 
tributed to Mycerinus has a tomb-shaped cell very . artistically 
finished, in which was found a sarcophagus, which conteined a 
mummy, but not.certainly that of Mycerinus. The huge man- 
headed lion-bodied figure east of the first pyramid, but west of the 
great pyramid cut into the living rock in a reclining posture, one 
hundred and forty-six feet in length, with corresponding bodily 
proportions, named by the Egyptians Hat,—He who is,—may 
be regarded as a symbolical representation of the power and 
greatness of the self-existent Being whom they all worshiped. 
In front of this figure there has recently been discovered a tab- 
let and an altar of stone finely finished, which had been for 
ages covered with dust and sand, Within less thana.score of 
miles from Memphis once stood Beth-Shemosh, On, the city of 
the Sun. There was a celebrated schiool of learning, patron- 
ized by the most distinguished Greek scholars and scientists, 
among whom may be mentioned Thales, the astronomer, Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver, Pythagoras, the philosopher, Plato, 
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Eudoxus, the mathematician and astronomer. In B.C. 450, 
Herodotus, the historian, visited Egypt, to whom we are in- 
debted for much interesting information. St. Luke, Acts 7 
and 22, says that “ Mcses was instructed in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” Sir Gardiner Wilkinson says, “The name of 
pyramid in Egyptian appears to be br-br.” The Egyptian 
written language, like the Hebrew, omitted the vowels, and the 
repetition of an abstract noun as in Hebrew added to its in- 
tensity and supplied the place of the superlative degree, as 
tsedeq tsedeq, perfect justice. The inscription on the pyramids, 
when the vowel is supplied, would be bar-bar. This is also a 
Hebrew word signifying “ pure,” or holy, and the repetition of 
the word would indicate the superlative degree, most pure, or 
most holy. The dr-br observed was therefore probably not the 
name, but a quality of the structure. Absurd derivations of 
the word pyramid have been given. It is probably a compound 
of the Greek word pur,a flame, and a Hebrew and Egyptian 
word, ammud, pillar,—pur-ammud, a flame pillar, from its 
fancied resemblance to the form of a pillar of fire. In the 10th 
edition of “Outlines of Astronomy,” by Sir John Herschel, 
marginal page 318,the author says: “The visible effect of pre- 
cession on the aspect of the heavens consists in the apparent 
approach of some stars and constellations to the pole, and re- 
cess of others. The bright star of the Lesser Bear, which we 
call the pole star, has not always been, nor will always continue 
to be, our cynosure.” Page 819, “ At the date of the erection 
of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, which precedes by 3970 years 
(say 4,000) the present epoch, the longitudes of all the stars 
were less by 55° 45’ than at present. Calculating from this 
datum, the place of the pole of the heavens among the stars, it 
will be found to fall near A Draconis; its distance from that 
star being 3°44’25’’. This being the most conspicuous star in 
the immediate neighborhood was therefore the pole star at that 
epoch. And the latitude of Gizeh being just 30° north and 
consequently the latitude of the north pole there also 30°, it 
follows that the star in question must have had its lower cul- 
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mination, at Gizeh, an altitude of 26° 15’ 35’’. Now it is a re- 
markable fact, ascertained by the late researches of Col. Vyse, 
that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six (including 
all the largest) have the rarrow passage by which alone they 
can be entered; . . . are inclined to the horizon downwards at 
angles as follows: 


First, or Pyramid of Cheops 26° 41’ 
Second “ Cephren 25° 55’ 
Third, Mycerinus 26° 2’ 
Fourth, 27° 0 
Fifth, 27° 12’ 
Sixth, 28° 0/ 


Mean 26° 47’ 


The author further observes, “ At the bottom of every one of 
these passages, therefore, the then pole star must have been 
visible at its lower culmination, a circumstance which can 
hardly be supposed to have been unintentional.” 

This inference is legitimate ; but there are also other infer- 
ences arising out of the facts, all tending to establish one and the 
same hypothesis. We do not need to be told that the great men 
who erected the pyramids were mathematicians and astronomers ; 
their works which still survive prove this. The picture of the 
men at work inscribed on the pyramids drawing the huge stones 
is one of enthusiasm. Every countenance is young, bright and 
healthy in appearance. The dress is uniform like soldiers 
equipped for the march, and the multitude in line is so great 
that the largest stones might have been moved with celerity 
and ease. The work of building the pyramid was one of sci- 
ence and of religion. The immortality of the soul and a future 
life were much more directly emphasized by the Egyptians than 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Priests, rulers and people all joined 
with zeal in the erection of the pyramids. The government 
furnished the food of the workmen, and the young men of the 
country alternately volunteered to carry on the work. The 
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stars. were immortal, the work of the divine architect Phtah, 
and each pyramid represented one.of His stars and were earth 
contrived monuments to His divinity. The great pyramid was 
both.a sanctuary and an observatory. The. water of the Nile 
was carried up to the large apartment where the High Priest 
performed his ceremonial ablutions, and being cast out descended 
along the grand gallery and through the irregular opening at 
the beginning of the gallery, ran down into the deep 
well beneath. The tubular opening on the north, directed 
to the vanishing point of the earth’s axis, served as an observ- 
atory to tracein the day time the apparent course of the cir- 
cumpolar stars, It was necessary to observe the course of these 
stars during the entire revolution of the earth, and the tubular 
opening afforded the means of doing so by day. They must 
have found the then polaris very close to the actual pole of the 
earth’s axis; for the second pyramid, which it may be assumed 
was intended to represent the then polaris, is almost. crowded on 
to the sanctuary and observatory first built. All the. stars 
represented by the pyramids in the Memphitic group were within 
the field of view of this rock-built telescope, and each was 
sacred to. some star whose course had been observed and traced, 
or to the apparent different positions of polaris at different 
periods of the year, brought about by the revolution of the 
earth. Our astronomers plot the stars, their positions enor- 
mously distorted, on a piece of paper. The Egyptian astron- 
omers, with more wisdom, plotted a sufficient number of the 
circumpolar stars on the ground, to fix the then location of the 
northern axis of the earth, and marked the spot on which it was 
plotted. by a pyramid, a tribute of worship to Phtah, the Su- 
preme Artificer. 

The small pyramid five miles north of the Great Pyramid, 
low down in the horizon, is quite significant. It represents a 
small star beneath the then pole of the axis of the earth; and 
the north polar axis of the earth will not occupy the same rela- 
tive position to this star until 25,868 years have elapsed from 
the building of the great pyramid... The dumb mouths of these 
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hoary-headed monuments, every feature of which was tested by 
mathematical science, prove them to be copied after the work- 
manship of the Supreme Architect. They have no conceivable 
relation, when viewed in all their circumstances, to anything 
terrestrial ; but six of this group, with rock-formed telescopes 
pointing to the vanishing point of the heavens, toward which 
the axis of the earth then pointed, according to independent 
sources of astronomical calculations, lead to the conviction that 
they were intended tobe enduring monuments of the position 
and phenomena of certain of the circumpolar stars; and such 
high purpose is corroborated by the fame of Egyptian learning 
which attracted the attention of the most famous Greek scholars. 
In the presence of such facts we can afford to discount the 
jarring fables narrated by Greek historians. Our later Egyp- 
tologists have so failed to bring order out of confusion that 
they have been characterized as Gott-verlassen. 

’ There is not sufficient evidence that the early pyramid builders 
were idolaters. Ata laterage, say with the beginning of the 
ninth dynasty, all Egypt was contaminated with a gross form 
of religious conceptions which divided the homage due the 
Eternal with bulls and crocodiles. From the sea to Thebes by 
the course of the Nile, is 566 miles, and from Heliopolis, the 
ancient Egyptian On, to Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
is about 421 miles. The city of On stood at the head of the 
Delta, so that the distance of Heliopolis or On from the sea 
would be 145 miles. Upper Egypt, of which Thebes was the 
capital, became conspicuous long after the foundation ot Mem- 
phis. There were in the Feiyoom in the department of Upper 
Egypt two remarkable monuments. The artificial lake, con- 
structed by King Moeris was to mitigate the annual overflow of 
the Nile, and as a reservoir to distribute its waters for irrigation 
when the waters of the Nile subsided. 

A short distance above this lake, and subsequent to the con- 
struction of the lake, there was erected a monument of vast 
proportions named the Labyrinth, one of the wonders of the 
world. ‘I will let Herodotus, an eye-witness, describe it. “TI 
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visited this place and found it te surpass description. It has 
twelve courts, all of them roofed; with gates exactly opposite to 
one another, six looking to the north and six to the south, A 
single wall surrounds the entire building. There are two differ- 
ent sorts »f chamters throughout, half under ground, half 
above ground, the latter built upon the former. The whole 
number of these chambers is three thousand, fifteen hundred of 
each kind. The upper chambers I myself passed through and 
saw, and found them to excel all other human productions; for 
the passages through the houses, and the various windings of 
the paths across the courts excited in me infinite admiration as 
I passed from the courts into the chambers, and from the 
chambers into colonnades, and from the colonnades into fresh 
houses, and again from these into courts unseen before. The 
roof was throughout of stone, like the walls; and the walls 
were covered all over with figures ; every court was surrounded 
with a colonnade, which was built of white stones exquisitely 
fitted together. At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a pyra- 
amid forty fathoms high, with large figures engraved on it, 
which is entered by a subterranean passage.” The structure 
which Herodotus calls a pyramid was rather a pillar, ammud. 
It was built of sun-dried brick, was four hundred feet square at 
the base and three hundred feet in height. The Labyrinth was 
six hundred and six feet and nine inches long. This pillar had 
no side opening, and was evidently an observatory, from the 
flat top of which celestial observations were made. In the tem- 
ple of Dendera, twenty-eight miles north of Thebes, there is a 
quadrangular zodiac. The foundation story of the Labyrinth, 
Herodotus was informed, was for a burial place of the kings 
and sacred crocodiles, It is remarkable that he made no in- 
quiry touching the purpose of the upper story, with its fifteen 
hundred curiously laid-off rooms. : 

Sir Reginald 8. Pool says: “ With Dynasty XII the Theban 
line was firmly established over all Egypt,’ and named Amen- 
emhat as the first king of this dynasty, and as his successors in 
order Usartesen, Amenemhat the II and Usartesen the II, Usar- 
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tesan the III, and then Amenemhat the III, and attributes to 
him the building of the famous Labyrinth ; informs us that Prof. 
Lepsius discovered the remains of the Labyrinth, and dis- 
misses the subject by saying: ‘‘The use of the Labyrinth is 
unknown.” 

Herodotus gives a different account of the kings concerned 
in the erection of the structure, which will be discussed further 
on. The lights are dim, but there is a reasonable probability 
that it was a stellasphere, in which instead of plotting the 
planets and stars within the ecliptic, the different constella- 
tions were walled around, forming rooms with openings into the 
passages ; and that these passages represented the course of 
the sun among the constellations in its annual movement from 
north to south within the ecliptic. The flat-topped pillar, in an 
unclouded atmosphere like Egypt, where it seldom rains, would 
afford the astronomer an admirable opportunity to delineate 
the space which intervened between particular clusters of stars 
and to lay down the apparent movements of the sun in its 
annual declination north and south from the equinoctial. 

The twelve courts which were entered by twelve doors oppo- 
site each other, and fronting north and south, probably indicate 
the palaces of the twelve local ‘gods of the second order often 
mentioned in later Egyptian mythology, each ruling over a dis- 
tinct part of Egypt. The Labyrinth was undoubtedly associ- 
ated with both religious and astronomical ideas, It was erected 
at a period when the speculations of the priests had corrupted 
the simplicity of the ancient monotheistic worship. One aspect 
of the later phase of Egyptian theology seems to have been a 
deification of the attributes of the one supreme divinity. 

The earlier pyramid builders sought to represent a certain 
number of the circumpolar stars, as they found them to be, by 
enduring stone monuments. The later astronomers, abandon- 
ing the divine simplicity of their predecessors, sought to fix the 
course of the sun in the heavens and the position of certain 
leading constellations visible from a single point in the horizon, 
by the most refined and elaborate architectural structure the 
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world has ever seen and of material not less durable than the 
first pyramids, The want of esthetic taste, or the lack of in- 
terest in astronomy, has permitted this wonder of the world to 
fall into ruins*without any adequate effort to discover the high 
purpose which dictated its erection. 

According to the statement of Herodotus, the Labyrinth was 
the work of twelve contemporary kings of Egypt; but in this 
connection he named Psammeticus, when the evidence of the 
monuments shows that this structure was erected several hun- 
dred years before the birth of Psammeticus.’ If the dynasty of 
twelve contemporary sovereigns continued for several hundred 
years, and if Psammeticus was one of the twelve during the 
last year of a joint dynasty of twelve kings, the statement of 
Herodotus might be reconciled with the position of Sir Regi- 
nald 8. Pool, who doubtless adopted the views of Prof. Lepsius, 
that Amenemhat the III was the builder of the Labyrinth, or 
one of the builders. Lamoris, or Labaris, it is said, was the 
predecessor of Amenemhat, and to him Manetho attributes the 
building of the Labyrinth. Diodorus calls the founder of the 
Labyrinth Mendes, and Pliny attributes it to King Petesucus, 
and Gardiner Wilkinson says that the names of more than one 
king were found in the Labyrinth. These scattered rays give 
an air of truth to the statement of Herodotus who attributes the 
building of the Labyrinth to twelve contemporary kings. If 
we accept the hypothesis that there were two kings named 
Psammeticus, or that the Psammeticus Herodotus appears 
to refer to was not a contemporary of the first twelve, 
but only a contemporary of the last twelve who reigned jointly, 
there may be some hope of reconciling these apparent inconsis- 
tencies. We learn froma note of Gardiner Wilkinson, Herod- 
otus, Vol, II, page 819, “that the hieroglyphic name of Psam- 
meticus hitherto considered of the first was really the second of 
that name. If there was an earlier king of the name Psamme- 
ticus, he might have been a confederate of the college of twelve 
kings who erected the Labyrinth.” The want of an epoch to fix 
dates is sadly felt in any attempt to construct an Egyptian 
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chronology. If we had a photograph of the Memphitic group 
of pyramids taken from some elevated point in which the exact 
relative position of the whole group would be shown, and meas- 
urements of their exact size and positions relative to each other, 
and relative to the four quarters of the heavens, such data would 
enable an astronomer to verify or disprove the hypothesis ad- 
vanced in relation to the pyramids of Gizeh, and if the bypoth- 
esis were found to be correct, to fix the epoch when the great 
pyramid was constructed. It is not claimed that anything here 
said amounts to a demonstration. No fact, however, has been 
discovered in conflict with the hypothesis. Such negative 
proof is deemed of great value in a search after truth. In 
recondite questions the weight of probability, like the weight of 
evidence in legal contentions, claims our assent. Pythagoras, 
it is said, learned from the Egyptians the system of the world 
now generally held, and that he communicated this knowledge 
in private to his disciples, but forebore to teach it in public. 


We smile at the superstition which restrained a pagan philos- 
opher from avowing any fact touching the constitution of the 
world; and yet, we must remember that paganism had an un- 
written volume of religious beliefs, partly cosmical, which no 
man could controvert with impunity. 

33 





VI 


AUTUMN. 
BY PROF. SAMUEL VERNON RUBY. 


The pretty robe that Autumn wears 
Along the laughing rill, 

The pretty robe that Autumn wears 
Upon the sombre hill, 

Will be a picture sweet to see, 

As long as there is memory. 


How bright the dew is on the thorn! 
How red the leaves beneath! 

How rosy is thé coming morn 
Upon the blushing heath! 

How like a scene upon the sky, 

Are yonder clouds, now floating by! 


How soft the noon—and afternoon, 
Of each and every day, 
When children crave the simple boon 
Of walking o’er the way, 
“Or down the glen, or by the church, 
Until they reach the fiery birch.” 


The grass is brown beneath the tree, 
And brown around the bush; 

No more is heard the Summer bee, 
Or Summer singing thrush ; 

Yet all the vale is green or gold, 

Or scarlet touched, or crimson stoled. 





Autumn. 


I stand anear the river's flood, 
The village lies behind,— 
Behind the wood, with leaf and bud, 
As still as if ’t were blind, 
Or waited fot some gentle breeze, 
To stir, anon, its topmost trees. 


The water tinkles at my feet, 
It rises to a swell, 
It passes even swift and fleet— 
I hear the evening bell, 
As o’er the wood there comes its chime, 
A full and tender, mellow rhyme. 


I turn now back unto those years 
That did so gently glide; 
I turn now back unto those years, 
That with their silver tide, 
Did pass in song, in love, in praise, 
And think them like these Autumn days. 


Oh, yes! I love thee, Autumn brown! 
And when the wind is free, 
I think I hear thy trailing gown 
In every forest tree ; 
And painting, painting gold and green, 
Thou paint’st, indeed, the sweetest scene. 


Ursinvus Cotuxee, Pa. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE AGE AND THECHURCH. Being a Study of the Age, and of the Adaptation 
of the Church to its Needs. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. Published by 
the Student Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. 1893. Pages, 360. 


This book, whose contents and design are well expressed by its 
title, treats in an able and earnest way of an interesting subject. 
After discussing the principles of investigation, in the first chapter, 
the author next, in chapters two and three, describes the charac- 
teristics of the age, as he apprehends them. The succeeding chap- 
ters, seven in number, deal respectively with the following theses: 
religion and theology in the age; adaptation of the Church to the 
times ; Protestantism and Catholicism ; the Church and culture; 
the Church and socialism ; the outlook; to which is added an 
— on the method of studying the age. 

y the term age, this age, the author does not mean any theolo- 
gical fiction, but simply the period of time in which we are living— 
the present generation. And this he finds to be neither wholly bad 


nor a good. He is, therefore, neither a pessimist nor an opti- 


mist, in the ordinary acceptation of these terms, but might perha 
be classed as an optimistic pessimist. While there is much in the 
age that is evil, and much that is opposed to Christianity, especially 
in its present organized or institutional form, yet in its inmost heart 
the age is not anti-christian. On this subject the author employs 
terms which remind us of Tertullian’s saying that the human soul 
is Christian by nature. The estrangement of the masses from the 
Church, and the defection of philosophy and literature, the author 
believes to be largely the fault of the Church herself; and they will 
accordingly cease as soon as the Church shall have come to be 
thoroughly a tothe age. This does not mean that the Church 
is to abandon the old Gospel, and substitute something else for it; 
it means rather that she is to be more true to the old Gospel, and 
present it, instead of mere empty husks thereof, to the age in such 
form as the age needs it and can appropriate it. That the Gospel 
such adaptability the author takes for granted. It would 
not be divine if it did not. And the same remark may be made 
also in regard to the Church. 
The chief want of the age, according to Dr. Stuckenberg, is 
reality—real faith, real conviction, real piety, not empty formulas, 
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not cant, not sham. “That to the age as it is the Church is not 
real,” he says, “ is the most serious objection.” And the objection 
holds not only to holy water and holy vestments, but equally as 
much to the hollowness of a great deal of moral pretension and to 
the unreality of doctrinal confessions to which there no longer cor- 
responds any real faith. But there are tendencies in the Church 
and in the age which’promise a new and brighter day. To believe 
that Christianity is not adequate to the moral and religious require- 
ments of the age, would be to abandon faith in its divinity. But 
there may be needed a great deal of earnest conflict before the better 
tendencies now existing in the Church shall come generally to 
prevail. 

Of the Roman Catholic Church, especially as existing here in 
America, the author, however, has no hope in the view here under 
consideration. She is committed to ultramontanism, and is ultramon- 
tane at heart in spite of all the professions of her prelates to the 
contrary. She can not reform herself from within herself; for her 
dogma of infallibility binds her forever to the existing state of 
things, however discordant this state of things may be with the 
spirit and demands of the age. This, we would remark, by the way, 
seems to be logical; but history does not always proceed logically, 
and is not always careful of consistency. May it not be that after 
all the Christian life which is still present in the Catholic Church 
shall some day assert itself, and, without any concern for consis- 
tency, break the fetters of the past and put on a new and more 
glorious furm? Individuals may make fools of themselves by 
sacrificing themselves to er ee said a thing once, 
whether right or wrong, they may always stand by it because they 
have said it. Adherence to creed-subscription is sometimes 
advocated on this principle. But great masses and many genera- 
tions of men will not always act on this principle. And to our 
mind it is at least doubtful whether the membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church will always do so. It would be a dismal thought 
that this great Church has been preserved by Providence during so 
many centuries without having Shristian life enough in it te make 
it of some account for the future interests of Christianity. We, 
however, believe, too, that the Roman hierarchy, which, in what- 
ever land it rfiay be found, is always Roman and ultramontane, 
must be overthrown befére much good can come out of Rome. 

But Protestantism, too, according to Dr. Stuckenberg, needs to 
undergo a new reformation before it can fully meet the demands of 
the age. Originally Protestantism was a life; now it has become a 
dogmatic system, or a congeries of such systems, from which the life 
has iu large measure departed. In this respect the Protestantism 
of to-day thas become largely assimilated again to Roman Catholi- 
cism ; with this difference that Roman Catholicism is more tolerant 
of differences of theological opinion than many forms of Protes- 
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tantism are. But in this respect Protestantism has become untrue 
to itself, and is at war with its original genius. That genius con- 
sists in freedom and progress. “ Not in what it forever settled is the 
glory of the Reformation,” says Dr. Stuckenberg, “but in that it 
showed clearly what was to be settled, aud how it ought to be 
settled.” And agai: ‘ Protestantism is a constant asking, seek- 
ing, and knocking; as soon as it rests in a’victory as final, and 
ceases with Paul to press forward, it leaves the Pauline basis with 
which it started.” course Protestantism has largely fallen into 
this sort of inconsistency. The Lutheran Church, and by the way 
Dr. Stuckenberg is a Lutheran, has gradually come to accept 
Luther’s doctrines as a finality. “Gottes Word und Luther’s 
Lehr, Die vergehen nimmerwehr,” the Lutherans have been sing- 
ing. We can easily understand that Dr. Stuckenberg, who pro- 
tests so vigorously against this conceit, should be no favorite among 
his Lutheran brethren, as we are told he is not. But the same con- 
dition is found to prevail to a large extent in the Reformed 
churches. Has not the Presbyterian Church boldly declared, 
through some of her leading representatives, that in her controversy 
about the Bible, the question is not what is the truth, but what is the 
teaching of the Presbyterian standards? Can we wonder, then, that 
the culture of the age is so largely opposed to the Church, and that 
earnest, honest thinkers and ee ne er truth stand aloof from her? 

One of the strongest chapters of the book under notice is that on 
the “Church and Socialism.”. Persons who can not understand that 
there is a social problem, can here find food for reflection. Socialistic 
views—views which look to the reorganization of society on a basis 
different from that on which society is now built—are making 
marvelously rapid progress both in Europe and in the United States. 
What is the cause of this astonishing phenomenon? Some think 
that theré is no valid cause for it. They hold that this “ united 
effort on the part of the laboring classes, or masses, to rise into a 
better condition, is wholly unjustified, because their condition is now 
better than it was ever before. That the condition of the laboring 
classes is now better than it has been in the past, just as that of the 
rich is better, isa fact which Dr. Stuckenberg does not deny—a 
fact which can not be denied. What cause, then, is there for the 
restlessness of the masses, which is becoming so ommously threaten- 
ing? Dr. Stuckenberg’s answer is that this cause is not in an 
absolute change for the worse in the laboring man’s outward condi- 
tion, but in a change for the better in the laboring men themselves. 
“ The great change in the burden-bearers has made their burdens 
seem intolerable.” And this change consists in the awakening of 
the feeling of personality and of the sense of ite worth Men have 
been taught—and it is the teaching of Christianity itself—that they 
are persons and not things, and they will, therefore, no longer con- 
sent to be treated as things. The laboring masses were treated 
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worse in the past than they are treated now; but they believed that 
they were made for that, and endured it without much murmuring. 
But now they are taught that all men are created equal, with equal 
rights to the — of life, liberty, and happiness ; and they insist 
that these rights shall be realized. The result is a struggle that will 
not cease until the maniood of men is recognized, and society so 
reconstructed as to afford an equal chance to all. 

But we must stop. We have given enough of the spirit of this 
book, though mostly in our own language, to enable the reader to 
form an idea of what it is like. Without professing agreement with 
everything that is contained in it, we nevertheless commend it as a 
book calculated at least to make one think, even if not to make one 
wise. We believe, however, that it contains much wisdom which 
both the age and the Church will do well to appropriate. W. R. 


Tue Booxs or CHronicies. By W. H. Bennett, M. A., Professor of Old 
Testament Languages and Literature, Hackney and New Colleges; some- 
times Fellow of St. John’s College Cambridge. New York; A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 51 Kast Tenth Street. 1894. Price $1.50. 


This is one of the latest issues of the series edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, MA., LL. D., and known as the “ Expositor’s 
Bible.” It is a work of very superior merit, and will be found by 
the general reader a valuable help to the proper understanding of 
that portion of Scripture of which it is an exposition. Its contents 
are distributed into four books. Of these the First Book is intro- 
ductory and discusses the date and authorship, the historical setting, 
the source and mode of composition, and the importance of 
Chronicles. In the Second Book the genealogies are considered, 
and names, heredity, statistics, family traditions and kindred sub- 
jects are treated of. Book Third is devoted to the exposition of the 
Messianic and other types of the.Chronicles, and Book Fourth con- 
tainsa commentary on the history from 2 Chronicles x. to the end. 
Throughout the treatment is masterly as well as scholarly. In the 
Expositor for September, 1894, Prof. Marcus Dods says of this 
volume: “ Prof. Bennett’s book is probably the best specimen we 
have of the application of the higher criticism, and it will go far to 
a its methods to the popular mind. No reader can peruse what 

rof. Bennett has written without perceiving how much is gained 
for edification and reverence for the Bible by accepting the results 
of a sound criticism. All who wish to understand the Bible should 
read this volume; they will find it not only an instructive and 
edifying, but a delightful employment.” 


Tue Seconp EptstLe To THE CoRINTHIANS, By James Denny, B.D. New 
York ; A. C. Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street. 1894. Price $1.50. 


This volume also belongs to the series known as “The Expositor’s 
Bible,” and completes the series so far as the New Testament is con- 
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cerned, It is a work of decided-merit, and deserves its place in the 
series. In the introduction to his Exposition the author maintains 
that the letter to which St. Paul refers in 2 Corinthians 2: 4 and 7: 
8, 12, is our First Epistle to the Corinthians, and not some lost 
Epistle, as issometimes claimed. The Exposition itself is clear and 
helpful. We heartily commend the volume to the attention of all 
our readers. Both ministers and laymen will find it well worth 
possessing. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE Curist. A Study of Christian Evidences. By Brad- 
ford Paul Raymond, D. D., President of the Wesleyan University, Middle- 


town, Conn. New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati; Cranston & Carts. 
1894. Price, 85 cents. 


The whole subject of this book is made to revolve around Christ, 
and its purpose is to show that the Christian faith is truly reasonable. 
The work is divided into twelve chapters which treat respectively of 
Christ and the Christian Life, Christ and the Revised Version, Christ 
and the Prophets, Christ and the Supernatural, Christ’s Self-Con- 
sciousness, Christ and the Resurrection, Christ and the Apostle 
Paul, Christ and the Sinner, Christ and the Deliverer, Christ and 
History, Christ and Humanity, and Christ and Immortality.~ All 
these subjects are discussed with ability and in a clear and simple 
manner, In the treatment of them, moreover, it is very plainly 
shown that the Christian faith is reasonable, and the only reasonable 
faith. The work is one, therefore, that deserves a wide circulation. 
It would be. well, indeed, if it could find a place in every family 
throughout our country. 


Tue Frrst Worps FromGop. Or Truths Made Known in the First Two 
Chapters of His Word. Also the Harmonizing of the Records of the 
Resurrection Morning. By Francis W. Upham, LL. D., Author of “The 
Church and Science,” “ The Wise Men,” “ The Star of Our Lord,” “Thoughts 
on the Gospels,’ and ‘St. Matthew’s Witness.” New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 1894. Price, 85 cents, 


It is highly important that we should have correct views concern- 
ing the Creation of the World and the Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. If we go wrong as regards these, we shall be likely 
to go wrong on all points relating to our holy religion. Very true, 
and more timely than when first written, are the words of Tayler 
Lewis: “Creation gone, its place in Scripture left a blank, or what 
is worse a lying myth, who will give credence to the account of the 
Flood, or regard the succeeding events in any other than their 
loosest legendary aspects? The Patriarchs become dim mythologi- 
cal shadows, the God of the Patriarchs a patrial Deity, to rank 
hereafter with Baal or Thor or Jupiter. Sinai can never wholly lose 
its grandeur ; but it is the grandeur of a gloomy and terrible myth. 
Moses vanishes through the Ivory Gate, and Prophets follow him to 
the land of lying dreams. And so of Him of Whom Moses and 
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the Prophets wrote. The historical Jesus departs with the rest of 
the long ghostly procession. All is gone but the babble of the ideal 
Christ, and how long would that poor shadow linger in the rapidly 
“—— twilight that must follow the real setting Sun!” 

With equal truth it may also be said that if we give up the 
resurrection of Jesus-we give up all certain proof of our immor- 
tality. “If Christ be not raised” says St. Paul, “then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” 

Now the volume before us treats of these two very important 
subjects in a very able and interesting manner. Though we are not 
prepared on all points to agree with Dr. Upham, yet we can heartily 
commend his little volume to all our readers. A careful study of 
it cannot fail to be profitable and to inspire faith in the teachings of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which is a matter of no little importance just 
now when so much is doing to undermine their authority. 


Tue Nature or THE Strate. By Dr Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1894. Price, 15 cents 
Dr. Paul Carus, the author of this booklet, is editor of the 
Monist, a Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy, Religion, Science and 
Sociology, published by the Open Court Publishing Company. He 
is a scholar and a thinker. ith his religious views we are not in 
aaron but his writings we find eieati 


eless a profitable study. 
he treatise whose title is given forms part of the “ Religion of 
Science Library.” The subjects discussed in it are the following: 
Does the State Exist? Was the Individual Prior to Society? The 
State a Product of Natural Growth, The Modern State, The 
Authority of the State and the Right of Revolution, The Modern 
State Based upon Revolution, and Treason and Reform. All these 
subjects are treated briefly, but yet in a very able and suggestive 
manner, “ If the State is to be based exclusively upon the principle 
of individualism,” he claims, “ the State will break down; but if the 
State is recognized as an embodiment of the moral-world order, it 
will adopt the principle of individualism as a fundamental maxim, 
for without liberty no morality.” “The State” he also claims, “is a 
moral institution, and it is therefore our duty, according to the pre- 
cedent of Christ, one of the first and greatest representatives of the 
revolutionary spirit on Earth, to drive out of its halls those who 
barter there for private gains.” Furthermore he maintains, “It is 
very difficult to wana any well-defined line between treason and re- 
form, especially when it is remembered that every reform appears 
necessarily as treason:to a conservative mind. As to i 
reformers, who commit acts of treason in the vain hope of doing a 
os work of progress, we can only say that they take their chances. 

f a man is not positively sure that his resistance to the law is a true 
act of reform, or a better and juster arrangement of society, he had 
better leave the work to other men; and even those men who feel 
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quite sure that they are called upon to become reformers should 
carefully question: their own sentiments, lest their vanity inveigle 
them to enter upon a thorny path, which to them appears as one 
of martyrdom, but in fact is only the error of an empty dream. 
Both will suffer equally, the reformer and the vain-glorious prophet 
of error, but the former only will live as the martyr of a great 
cause ; the latter will perish without even being respected or even so 
much as pitied by following generations.” All who are interested 
in the subjects considered in this little book will find it well worth 
their attention. 


Crrizensure. A Book for Classes in Government and Law. By Julius H. 
Seelye, D. D., LL.D., late President of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1894. 

This is the title of an elementary text-book. It first considers the 
general foundation of law and government, and then treats in parti- 
cular of international and national law, under the latter head con- 
fining itself especially to the consideration of the national law of the 
United States of America. Constitutional law, administrative law, 
political law, civil law, individual rights and duties, natural 
relationship, ete , are some of the subjects to which special attention 
is directed. Profound philosophy and practical knowledge are so well 
blended in the book that it cannot fail to interest as well as instruct 
the student. 


In these days when men are accustomed to have slight regard for 
the State, and to speak of government and law as something that 
might easily be laid aside or done away with, we welcome the voice 
of the scholar and thinker who tells us that these institutions are 
sacred, that they are based on eternal — and that they must 


be maintained. The positions taken by the author throughout are 
consistent and sound, and the book will be found to be of inesti- 
mable worth to any one interested in the subject of citizenship. It 
should be used as a text-book in the schools. 


Tue CamBpripge GREEK TESTAMENT FOR ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES, with 
Revised Text and English Notes. Prepared under the direction of J. J. 8. 
Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 

As this work is designed especially for schools and colleges, we do 
not need to offer any apology for noticing it here. It is an excellent 
series of volumes now nearly complete, and can be had of McMillen 
& Co., New York. The mechanical work is good for the price, the 
volumes are of convenient size, the typography of the Greek text is 
a pleasure to the eye, and the notes, while brief, are pointed and sug- 

estive. The Greek text is constructed on the consent of the 
atest critical editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles, and when they 
differ on the consent of Stephens with either of these, and when he 

differs from both, on that of Lachman, which gives, it is claimed. a 

very reliable and close approximation to the original copy. The 
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introductory chapters and the notes to the several volumes have 
been prepared by men of unquestioned faith and piety, representing 
the best talent and ripest Christian scholarship of the Church of 
England. If carefully studied, these books cannot fail to benefit 
the seeker after truth. 

The venerable F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westmins- 
ter, furnished the introductory chapters and the comments for St. 
Luke’s Gospel and for the Epistle to the Hebrews. The former, on 

age 416, contains an excursus under the caption, “On Putting 

ew (neon) Wine into Fresh (kainos) Bottles,” in which the ven- 
erable Archdeacon attempts to justify an explanation of the parable 
or simile contained in the fifth chapter and thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth verses of the Gospel which hitherto has not obtained 
much currency or favor. His scholarship and his ability as an exe- 

te are such that one hesitates, even by way of suggestion, to call 
in question the soundness of any of his attempted solutions of 
scriptural problems. But he is not at all dogmatic, and makes us 
feel that, in the present instance, he has presented his views tenta- 
tively. We give them substantially and briefly as follows: 

“Tt is usually considered a sufficient explanation of this passage 
to say that the ‘bottles’ of the ancients were skins, and not bottles 
of glass; and that whereas fermenting wine would burst old, worn 
and suncracked skins, it. would only distend new skins. 

“ It is exceedingly doubtful whether such an explanation is tenable, 

“1. It is quite true that the ‘ bottles’ of the East were skins, as the 
Greek word askos implies. 

“2. It is also quite true that the wine must here mean the juice 
of the grape which has not yet fermented, ‘ must,’ as this explana- 
tion implies. For ‘ still wine’—wine after fermentation—may be 
put in any bottles, whether old or new. It has no tendency to burst 
the bottles that contain it. 

“3, But unfermented wine which was intended to ferment cer- 
tainly could not be kept in any kind of leather bottles, whether old 
or new. The fermentation would split open the sutures of the leather, 
however new the bottle was. 

“4. It seems therefore to be a very probable conclusion that our 
Lord is not thinking at all of fermented, intoxicating wine, but of 
‘must’—the liquid which the Greeks called aei gleukos, tuns of 
which are kept for years in France and in the East. 

“5. Why, then, would it be unsafe to put the must in old bottles? 
Because if the old bottles hed contained ‘wine’ in the ordinary 
sense—i, e., the fermented juice of the grape—or other materials, 
minute portions of albuminoid matter would be left adhering to the 
skin, and receive yeast germs from the air, and keep them in read- 
iness to set up fermentation in the new unfermented contents of the 
skin. As soon as the unfermented grape was introduced, the yeast 

erms would begin to grow in the sugar and to develop carbonic 
dioxide If the must contained one-fifth sugar it would develop 47 
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times its volume of gas. * * * ‘The rending force of the pent-up gas 
would burst even the strongest iron-bound cask.’ When fermenta- 
tion is intended, it goes on in the wine-vat.”’ 

That the Saviour used the term otvo¢ is not disputed, nor indeed 
can it be, for it is also found in the onan passages of the 
other synoptists. Elsewhere in the Gospels where it is employed it 
cannot by any fair construction or interpretation be made to mean 
anything but wine in the proper sense. The same is true of it as 
used in other books of the New Testament; the term yAevwdc¢ is 
found but once. It occurs in the second chapter of Acts at the 
thirteenth verse. But even here this term does not mean must— 
fresh juice of the grape,—for it is used by some of the multitude to 
account for the ecstatic state in which the apostles were immediately 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, it being regarded 
by them as a state of intoxication. It is a pure assumption, there- 
fore, to say that, “ the wine must here mean the juice of the grape 
which has not yet been fermented,”’ 

That the pure juice of the grape, tightly enclosed in skins, whether 
old or new, for the purpose of fermentation, would burst them at 
the sutures is undoubtedly true ; but it is not likely that it was put 
into them in that form or for that purpose, and the Saviour does 
not say or even imply that it was, on the contrary He speaks of new 
wine—olvo¢ véov. 

It is a fact well attested by experience that, even after the dregs 
have settled, new wine will again undergo fermentation if dis- 
turbed by being transferred from one vessel to another, unless this 
operation be performed ata certain low temperature. In a climate 
like that of Palestine wines could not be easily and safely handled. 
It was a grape-growing country. Many, perhaps, were able to pro- 
vide themselves with means for the safe handling of wines; but the 
mass of the le in the midst of whom and to and for whom the 
Saviour spake His parables, had very limited facilities for securing 
its preservation in the form referred to. Moreover, it is not al- 
ways easy to determine the exact point of time at which wine be- 
comes perfectly still, because fluctuations of temperature when it 
nears that stage readily affect it. Is it not more satisfactory to ex- 
plain the passage by allowing that the must was permitted to fer- 
ment in the vat and afterwards, as new wine, put into new bott/es, so 
as to guard against loss by a renewal of fermentation? The new skins 
would admit of some distension which might be diseovered before 
any serious damage would ordinarily occur. And even with this 
precaution there would sometimes be a loss to both wine and skins. 

As to the presence of albuminoid matter and yeast germs from the 
atmosphere in the old skins, they could readily be removed or destroyed 
by the use of boiling water or other means not unknown to the Jews, 
so that the danger from that source would be reduced to a minimum. 

The series cannot be too highly commended to all a — 

“ . J. H. 
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